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ASPECTS OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
IN AMERICA" 


\ ) J HEN American librarians met in Philadelphia in 1876 
for their first annual conference, they were conscious 
of four major needs: an organization from which 
they could derive professional information and inspiration 
through personal association, a journal devoted to the consid- 
eration of library matters, a basic classification scheme, and a 
school for the professional training of librarians. At the meet- 
ing of the Association in Buffalo in August, 1883, Melvil Dewey 
presented a plan for a school of librarianship at Columbia Uni- 
versity and asked for the appointment of a committee to study 
and report upon the new undertaking. At the conclusion of the 
first session of the school in 1887, the committee approved 
heartily of the new venture and committed the Association to 
the support of professional training which it has maintained 
from that date until now. A second school was founded three 
years later at Pratt Institute, and in 1915 the Association of 
American Library Schools was formed, including ten of the 
thirteen schools then existing. The period, therefore, from 1876 
to 1919 was one in which education for librarianship kept equal 
pace with the foundation and growth of the American library 
movement and contributed to present American library service 
much of its distinctive character. 


* This article was originally presented by Mr. Wilson as an address before the British 
Library Association at their meeting at Cheltenham in September, 1931. 
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Although training for librarianship was constantly kept be- 
fore the A.L.A. from 1883 to 1919, particularly in notable re- 
ports such as that made by Mr. Dana in 1903, the period from 
1919 to 1924 was one in which renewed and unusual emphasis 
was placed upon it not only by the committee of the A.L.A. 
on training but also by the committee on the enlarged program 
and the Association of American Library Schools. In 1919 Dr. 
C. C. Williamson, then of the New York Public Library, was 
also commissioned to study the status of library training by the 
Carnegie Corporation, which had discontinued its gifts to col- 
leges and municipalities for library buildings and was then con- 
sidering new forms of assistance to libraries. 

After an extensive study Dr. Williamson made his report" in 
1923. He found that the educational requirements for admis- 
sion to library schools varied greatly; that the curriculums of 
the library schools showed little agreement as to the relative 
importance of the fundamental subjects; that the status of 
library-school faculties was not comparable to that of faculties 
of other professional schools. He recommended that library 
schools should be connected with universities instead of with 
municipal and state libraries; that their faculties should be 
composed, in the main, of full-time teachers; that their first 
year of professional study should be general and basic, with 
specialization reserved for the second and third years; and that 
a national examining board should be created which should 
serve as an accrediting agency. 

The A.L.A. committee on library training recommended to 
the Council the appointment of a Temporary Library Training 
Board, and, in April, 1923, the Council approved the appoint- 
ment of such a Board “‘to investigate the field of library train- 
ing, to formulate tentative standards for all forms of library 
training agencies, to devise a plan for accrediting such agencies, 
and to report to the council.” 

On the recommendation of the Temporary Board, the Board 
of Education for Librarianship was duly established in 1924 
and was assigned a number of duties, the most important of 

*C. C. Williamson, Training for library service (New York, 1923). 
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which were to formulate standards of accreditation for schools, 
to accredit schools upon the basis of the standards, and to study 
the changing needs of librarianship. After careful study the 
Board of Education submitted for the approval of the Associa- 
tion minimum standards to be met by all schools wishing to be 
accredited. Schools were separated into four divisions, on the 
basis of admission, as follows: junior undergraduate, requiring 
the completion of two years of college work for entrance; senior 
undergraduate, requiring three years; graduate, requiring grad- 
uation from college; and advanced graduate, requiring gradua- 
tion from college plus one year of training in a library school. 
Standards were also formulated for teachers colleges, normal 
schools, and summer schools offering courses for the training of 
school librarians, and the various activities of an investigative 
and advisory character in which the Board is now engaged were 
begun. 

Developments in the field of training for librarianship since 
1924, many of which had their foundations laid in the earlier 
periods, have been numerous and significant. The most notable 
of these have been as follows: 

1. Twenty-four of the schools established before 1924 and 
since have been fully or provisionally accredited by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship. 

2. Fifteen new schools have been established. Two of these 
are general schools connected with Catholic and negro institu- 
tions, respectively, and the first of their kind in America. Five 
are schools which have limited their instruction to the training 
of school librarians. Eight are general schools connected with 
major colleges or universities. One additional school for school 
librarians, and three general schools, are opening for the first 
time this fall. 

3- Three national foundations have participated in the pro- 
motion of training agencies. The Carnegie Corporation had 
previously demonstrated its interest in this phase of library de- 
velopment, but in 1925 it adopted a ten-year program of assist- 
ance by means of which it contributes twenty-five thousand 
dollars annually to the newly merged school at Columbia Uni- 
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versity, and appropriates, upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Education, twenty-five thousand dollars annually to 
other schools. Out of other funds it has made extensive grants 
to the advanced Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, to McGill University, to Hampton Institute, and to 
the University of North Carolina. The General Education 
Board has interested itself in the establishment or support of 
three schools, and the Julius Rosenwald Fund has assisted 
through appropriations for the holding of summer schools and 
institutes for the training of negro librarians and the provision 
of scholarships for the furtherance of library service for negroes. 

4. The idea has been generally accepted that library schools, 
especially those offering advanced work, should become integral 
parts of colleges and universities rather than of municipal or 
state libraries. Through merger the New York State and New 
York City public library schools were transferred to Columbia 
University, the Carnegie library school of Atlanta has been 
transferred to Emory University, and all the new schools have 
been located on campuses of colleges or major universities. Con- 
nection of this sort has, in turn, led to improvement in three 
important particulars: (a) the training, teaching load, and re- 
muneration of library-school faculties have become more nearly 
similar to those of faculties of other university schools; (4) cur- 
riculums have been broadened and enriched by closer integra- 
tion with other disciplines; and (c) standards of admission have 
been steadily raised in an effort to secure students who are 
capable of advancing the profession which they seek to enter. 
The schools of California, Illinois, Michigan, and Columbia 
have organized two-year curriculums leading to specialization 
and the Master’s degree. Chicago admits only such students 
as have already completed one year of professional study and 
are interested in the special fields of teaching and investigation 
leading to the doctorate. 

Other changes within the period include (1) the publication 
of a series of textbooks on the subjects of cataloguing, reference 
work, book-selection, circulation, library service to children, 
and the library in the school; (2) the establishment and exten- 
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sion of loan funds, scholarships, and fellowships for advanced 
students; (3) the multiplication of summer schools for the train- 
ing of school librarians; and (4) the development of an extensive 
advisory service on professional training through the Board of 
Education. Two important aspects of training which have not 
received the serious consideration they demand are (1) the co- 
ordination of the work of the training classes maintained by 
some of the large municipal libraries with that of the library 
school and (2) the formulation of standards relating to certifica- 
tion of librarians within the different states. 

The concluding section of this article is devoted to what may 
be characterized as new aspects or present problems of librarian- 
ship to which library schools and the profession generally must 
now give increasing consideration. 

Within the last three decades the elementary and secondary 
schools of America have undergone an intensive investigation of 
their educational aims and methods of teaching. The result is 
that certain principles of education in the lower schools have 
been generally agreed upon in America and everyone engaged 
in the public educational system is consciously working to carry 
them into effect. Study has been individualized through what 
has become popularly known as the “problem” or “contract” 
method, and the library has suddenly become the center around , 
which many of the activities of the school revolve. The magni- 
tude of the American public-school system and the suddenness 
of the rise to importance of the position of librarian within the 
school have created an unprecedented demand for school libra- 
rians. During the present summer, ninety universities, colleges, 
and normal schools have offered courses for school librarians, 
and have enrolled approximately forty-five hundred students, 
or three times as many as are enrolled in all the major accredited 
and unaccredited library schools. Although standards relating 
to the qualifications of instructors, curriculums, financial sup- 
port, etc., have been formulated by the Board of Education, 
great difficulty is encountered in securing adequately trained 
instructors to offer the courses, equipment in many instances is 
very inadequate, and visitation and accreditation by the Board 
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is practically impossible. Of all the problems now confronting 
both the schools and the librarians of America, that of provid- 
ing an adequate supply of properly trained school librarians is 
easily one of the most important. 

The proper training of the librarian of the American college 
constitutes a second major problem. Although the lower schools 
have been subjected to extensive study and experimentation, 
the six hundred or more American colleges have not been 
studied to the same degree. Consequently, their objectives 
and the methods of attaining them have not been so clearly 
visualized and formulated. Nevertheless, as the colleges have 
undertaken to clarify their aims, to outline curriculums, and to 
provide for individual rather than mass study, the need has 
become more and more apparent for college librarians not only 
possessed of high educational and technical attainment, but of 
knowledge of the best methods of fitting the library into the 
new methods of instruction. Many college administrators who 
heretofore held the conception that the library was merely an 
independent department, that its housing, staffing, and book 
resources were matters of secondary importance, have come to 
regard it as indispensable to the work of all departments and 
students. They recognize the necessity that the librarian must 
be the equal in scholarship of other members of the college staff 
and thoroughly competent to adjust the library to the student’s 
needs through suggestion and conference as well as by means of 
library materials and bibliographical assistance if the college 
library is to play its full part in the education of American 
youth. Study of the library by educators and librarians alike 
within the last decade, the allocation within the last two years 
of approximately one million dollars by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to colleges as grants-in-aid to their libraries, and the possi- 
ble establishment of a division at A.L.A. headquarters dealing 
with the problems of the college library, have tremendously 
stimulated interest in college-library development and point 
conclusively to the growing importance of this aspect of Ameri- 
can librarianship. 

The dedication of the Sterling Memorial Library at Yale in 
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May, and the meeting of the A.L.A. at Yale in June, have 
focused the attention of American librarians on another aspect 
of American librarianship which must be taken into account in 
the preparation of future librarians. The new building, com- 
parable in size and beauty to the great cathedrals of Europe, 
brings vividly home to American librarians the realization ad- 
mirably expressed by Dr. Bishop in an article in the July num- 
ber of the Library quarterly' that American libraries share with 
many of the older libraries of Europe the elements of bigness 
and complexity. Recent decades have witnessed the rapid ac- 
cumulation within American libraries of thousands of transac- 
tions of scientific and learned societies, files of journals, official 
documents of governments and international organizations, to- 
gether with newspapers, maps, prints, music, and the steady 
output of the presses of America and all the world. The Library 
of Congress owned approximately one million volumes in 1900. 
Today it possesses four million. Harvard and Yale have three 
and two million volumes and added one hundred and five 
thoufand and sixty-one thousand, respectively, last year. A 
half-dozen other municipal and university libraries have more 
than a million volumes with a score of others running close to a 
half-million. In their effort to meet the varied needs of scholars, 
American institutions, municipalities, and individuals have 
brought together collections which in mere size alone are big. 
They are also complex, and out of their bigness and complexity 
arises the problem of their administration in a way commen- 
surate with the needs of the scholars who make use of them. 
Obviously the staffing of libraries of this character calls for 
a more extensive training than has been customary in the past. 
Neither the scholar without library training nor the librarian 
without scholarship of a high order can bring to the adminis- 
tration of such libraries all the abilities which are demanded if 
they are to be nicely adjusted to all the needs of organization, 
administration, scholarship, and investigation. The require- 
ments of the British Library Association in the fields of Latin, 


« W. W. Bishop, “University libraries: some reflections on the dedication of the 
Sterling Memorial Library of Yale University,” Library quarterly, I (1931), 243-54. 
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modern languages, oriental languages, paleography, and ar- 
chives seem far more essential today in America than they did 
when they were first adopted and before thousands of incunab- 
ula, manuscripts, works in foreign languages, and other rare 
material began to find their way so extensively into American 
libraries. 

Paralleling this demand for the combination in the librarian 
of scholarship and technical equipment is that for training in 
methods of teaching and research in the field of librarianship. 
The multiplication of major library schools and the rapid 
growth of summer curriculums in librarianship have created a 
demand for adequately trained teachers that has been well- 
nigh overwhelming. The way in which it is met will profoundly 
affect the future of American librarianship, as the quality of the 
product of the schools will be determined largely by the ability 
of the instructors. It is likewise clear that if library service is 
to be investigated with a view to a better understanding of its 
social, political, and educational significance or the perfection 
of its methods, prospective librarians must be grounded in the 
principles of research. Training of this character is indispensa- 
ble and will prove to be most valuable for the librarian who 
becomes a teacher or an associate of scholars in the major or 
highly specialized libraries. Investigation in the library field 
will probably never be as exact as that in the sciences. It may 
have to partake of the nature of investigation in the social sci- 
ences and education. But it is essential if librarians are to 
understand the point of view of workers in other disciplines, if 
their teaching is to be enriched by discoveries in the field, and 
if they are to increase the effectiveness of the library as an edu- 
cational and social instrument. 

The library schools of America have been happy in the past 
to admit to their classes students from other countries seeking 
instruction in organization, administration, and technique char- 
acteristic of the best American practice. They will continue to 
be happy to admit them. In turn it is not improbable that 
American librarianship will increasingly draw upon the knowl- 
edge and experience of librarians of other countries for assist- 
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ance in the administration of their increasingly diverse and com- 
plex collections. The reprinting of the British Museum Cata- 
logue, the publication of the Gesamt-Katalog der preussischen 
Bibliotheken, the continuation of the Catalogue of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, the appearance of various catalogues of in- 
cunabula, the publications of the League of Nations, the revi- 
sion of the catalogue of the Vatican Library, the presence in 
America of the commissions from the libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the exchange of publications between European 
and American libraries, the extension of relationships between 
libraries of America and Hispanic America and the Far East, 
participation on the part of American librarians in conferences 
such as that recently concluded by the Committee of the Fed- 
eration of Library Associations and others of similar nature— 
these activities lay upon American schools of librarianship the 
necessity of preparing their students to meet new demands in- 
volving extensive international relationships. Further provision 
of fellowships for American students in foreign libraries and the 
addition of foreign librarians to the staffs of the major American 
library schools should not be far distant. Whatever is of impor- 
tance to librarians and libraries in any part of the world is 
important to American librarians, and they must be equipped 
to participate in all that advances the causes of librarianship 
and scholarship in all quarters of the world. 

One of the duties with which the Board of Education was 
charged at its establishment was that of studying the changing 
needs of the profession. This duty may well be shared with all 
American librarians who are directly or indirectly concerned 
with training, as the needs of the profession do change and it is 
frequently difficult to detect instantly the new trends. Just 
now, owing to the depression, difficulty is being experienced by 
some of the schools in placing their graduates. The number and 
quality of new students, therefore, may require unusual consid- 
eration at this time. Emphasis is also being placed by munici- 
pal and college libraries upon the necessity of securing thorough- 
ly competent advisers for readers and students. Similarly, li- 
brarians must be trained who will be effective in making books 
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available to rural populations, who understand the book needs 
of patients in hospitals, who can elicit interest in books and 
support of libraries through the radio, and who are skilled in 
co-ordinating and guiding the various agencies which are en- 
engaged in general adult education activities. These are matters 
which probably cannot at present be effected through curricu- 
lums. But they represent trends in American librarianship 
which at least will require close and intelligent observation. 

In conclusion, if I have correctly sensed the library situation 
of America today, education for librarianship is entering 2 new 
phase. In the future there will be no less emphasis placed upon 
technique, organization, and administration which have con- 
tributed so successfully to the development of nation-wide li- 
brary service. Even greater emphasis may have to be placed 
upon them. But librarians will be more adequately trained to 
relate their libraries effectively to the needs of the individuals 
of the municipalities, counties, schools, and colleges which they 
serve; more scholars with essential library technique will find 
their places upon the staffs of university, reference, and special 
libraries; the staffs of library schools will become more inte- 
grated in university organization and upon a basis similar to 
that of other divisions as to scholarship and financial support; 
the investigator in the library field will take his place by the 
side of the educational and social expert in an effort better to 
relate the library to other educational and social institutions; 
and the American librarian will concern himself increasingly 
with the problems of scholarship and librarianship that con- 
front scholars and librarians throughout the world. 

Louis R. Witson 
University or NortH CAROLINA 


LIBRARY PLANNING IN TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


ANY of the institutions devoted to the training of 
M teachers are today in a stage of transition from nor- 
mal school to teachers college. It has therefore 

seemed wise to use the comprehensive term, “‘teacher-training 
institutions,” to include the two kinds of schools, however dis- 
pleasing such a phrase may be to the ear. While the normal 
school is all but outdated and its years are numbered, credit 
must be given for the need it has filled in the past when it was 
the stepping-stone that helped in the upbuilding of reputable 
teachers colleges. With genuine pleasure is the fact realized 
that the four-year teachers college is making such an admirable 
place for itself in the ranks of institutions of learning. With 
equally genuine regret is the fact faced that in the majority of 
cases an all-too-inadequate library is part of the equipment of 
the teachers college. The age-old conundrum as to why the 
library is invariably relegated to any accidentally left-over 
space and given wholly insufficient support cannot be solved. 
The teachers college is a specialized school proposing to train 
students in a particular line of work, to take their place in one 
of the most important fields in the world—the public-school 
system. In this day of individualized instruction, no single text- 
book in any given course will serve to satisfy the needs of the 
teachers college any more than it will satisfy the needs of the 
liberal-arts college. A well-selected, well-equipped library is es- 
sential. When the contact of these future teachers with pupils 
in the public schools throughout the country is visualized, the 
real need for adequate library facilities to aid in fitting them for 
their chosen work is realized anew. Whatever may help the 
public-school teacher to understand and sympathize with the 
problems of the boys and girls under his guidance is of value, 
and without question books on the newer educational methods, 
easily and quickly obtained for daily use, constitute a means of 
Il 
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approach to this problem. Along with the professional library 
should be found a collection of books of general interest that 
will prove an incentive to the student in continuing to develop 
his taste for recreational and cultural reading. With the steady 
rise in the standards of the teachers college, the teachers col- 
lege library is coming to hold an increasingly important place 
in the educational program. 

The ideal library has long been planned for by unnumbered 
librarians. After years of observation of items and details that 
should be included and items to be as drastically avoided, a 
librarian welcomes the opportunity to make plans and propose 
specifications that should fill the needs of the library and serve 
students and faculty. Who has not dwelt with long thought on 
the library he would like to plan, that would be workable from 
a librarian’s standpoint, usable from a student’s standpoint, 
combine well with the rest of the college surroundings from a 
college standpoint, and remain an exhibition spot to bring joy 
and pride to the soul of a president and governing board? 

Consideration of some of the major problems in planning a 
college library applies equally to a liberal-arts or a teachers 
college. Thus location, arrangement in general, equipment, and 
need for some means of expansion are common to the two types 
of libraries. Peculiar to the teachers college library are ques- 
tions regarding the location of the training-school library, in- 
clusion of a classroom in the library, and space for a textbook 
collection and an educational library. Shall the training-school 
library be housed in the library or in the training school? 
Opinions differ, but the more common practice would appear to 
sanction its location in the training school but under the super- 
vision of the librarian. One classroom is almost a necessity, 
since most libraries in teacher-training institutions offer a course 
in the use of the library; indeed, such a course is required in 
many states. An added room for a textbook exhibit is deemed 
wise, that teachers in preparation may have the advantage of a 
large collection of textbooks from which to draw comparisons as 
to the value of various texts, and be better equipped to aid in 
the selection of new textbooks when they are out in the field. 
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Many times a separate library for educational books is useful, 
especially when the library is too large and the student group 
too numerous to allow free access to the stacks for all students. 

Specific examples of these various items in a variety of combi- 
nations, and their working-out in a satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory fashion in buildings erected within the last ten or eleven 
years, are embodied in the following discussion of blueprints 
and plans showing arrangements in actual libraries. 

The library at Peabody College for Teachers typifies lack of 
provision for expansion of stacks and reading-rooms to care for 
an increased student group. It was opened in the summer of 
1920, at which time it was stated: “The new library has ample 
facilities for readers, has stacks for more than 200,000 volumes, 
and provides reading rooms, conference rooms, seminar rooms, 
and abundant facilities for research in educational problems.’ 
Eleven years later the four floors of the library (Plate I) present 
various difficulties in the path of economy of time and effort on 
the part of staff workers, obstacles in rendering service to read- 
ers, and loss of efficiency in administering the library. In what 
direction, with this type of building, can the library expand? 
The stacks being at the front of the building, admittedly they 
cannot be extended outward; and since the top floor, by the 
summer of 1931, was entirely absorbed as quarters for a library 
school, unplanned for at the time of construction, they likewise 
cannot be extended upward. Across the rear of the building on 
the main floor (marked “first story” on Plate I) is one reading- 
room, 32 by 117 feet, which “will now seat comfortably about 
250 persons.”* In the rotunda or main lobby is the delivery 
desk, which serves for all books wanted from the stacks or the 
reserve shelves which are back of this desk. Thus all undergradu- 
ate readers, after procuring their books from one crowded desk, 
congregate in one large reading-room that must house reference 
books and workers as well as reserve-book users and general 
readers. And where could a room be released to serve as that 
necessary adjunct of all present-day instruction, a reserve-book 


* George Peabody College for Teachers bulletin, VII (1920), 9. 
? Peabody reflector and alumni news, August, 1930, p. 35- 
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room? Likewise, no addition, in any direction, can effect space 
for reading-rooms for special libraries. The arrangement for 
graduate students on the ground floor gives them two reading- 
rooms and a combined conference-and-typing room, and access 
to the stacks, but does not provide individual studies or carrels 
of any sort. Working conditions look inconvenient. From the 
unpacking room, which does have a direct outside entrance, 
acquisitions must be taken, after unpacking, to the freight ele- 
vator in the center of the stackroom, and after removal on the 
second floor above, trundled or carried across the main lobby to 
the catlogue room instead of being conveyed directly up to 
the work room from a receiving room placed underneath with 
connecting elevator service. The catalogue room itself seems 
unnecessarily distant from the catalogue cases in the rotunda 
and from the stacks for quick and convenient checking. The 
congested condition of a catalogue room 1g by 21 feet to serve 
a library of over seventy-seven thousand volumes, growing 
rapidly, may be left to the imagination. The library school on 
the topfloor seems far removed from easy stack access, and no 
elevator service is provided. Most emphatically does this plan 
call attention to the fact that plans for expansion must be in- 
cluded in any specifications for a library building. Better to 
have the latent possibilities and never use them than to dis- 
cover immense handicaps too late to rectify the plans or allevi- 
ate the difficulties in any way. 

A tendency to crowd into the library building a variety of 
activities seems all too common. The library at Kansas State 
Teachers College at Hays (since the 1931 session of the Legisla- 
ture to be known as Fort Hays Kansas State College) was 
opened in the fall of 1926. The outstanding feature, at first glance, 
is the large proportion of space given over to non-library use. 
The first floor (Plate IT) would indicate only 2,400 (stackroom, 
40 by 60 ft.) of the 15,000 square feet devoted entirely to library 
activities. But correspondence has brought out the fact that 
the storeroom is now used by the library as a shipping-room, 
and the room marked Women’s Athletic Association is now a 
classroom for library science, the original purpose for which it 
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was planned. This adds another 2,400 square feet to the library 
and leaves the proportion on the first floor 4,800-15,000 square 
feet, not accounting the hallway as strictly library, since it is 
used alike by visitors to the museums, by library users, and by 
those going to club meetings or the art gallery on the third 
floor. Less than one-third of the first floor for library purposes 
seems a small proportion. The second floor is entirely library, 
except in so far as students and visitors traverse the lobby and 
stairs in going to and from the third floor. Stairs from first to 
second floor are indicated by 4; those from second to third 
floor by B. This immediately raises the question of how much 
disturbance occurs in the lobby due to traffic on the stairs while 
going to and fro between the non-library rooms. Inquiry on 
this point elicited the following information in a letter from the 


librarian: 


The fact that the museums are on the first floor and are not visited by large 
numbers helps prevent a traffic problem on the stairways. The Y.M.C.A. 
boys use their room one evening a week; the Y.W.C.A. girls another evening; 
and occasionally other meetings are held in the room. As the groups go to and 
from the room there is some noise in the Lobby. We expect however to take 
over this room in the near future which will eliminate that problem. 


On the second floor, the only all-library floor, the large reading- 
room is well placed and well planned, facing north with ad- 
ditional windows on the east and west and seating three hun- 
dred students at a time. Just outside the entrance to the read- 
ing-room, in the lobby, is the delivery desk, keeping the noise 
attendant upon the request for and charging of books away from 
the room occupied by readers. If a reserve-book system is used, 
such books could easily be placed on this stack level and admit 
of quick service at the desk; but this arrangement would not 
eliminate the confusion in the reading-room of many students 
arriving and leaving at the end of each hour after a one-hour 
perusal of an assigned reading. A possible solution would be to 
convert one of the first-floor rooms, possibly the natural-history 
museum since it opens directly into the stackroom, into a re- 


serve-book room. 
The third floor provides a faculty reading-room, and five 
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seminar rooms. The latter are used by the few graduate stu- 
dents, by two small classes in history and social science com- 
posed entirely of Seniors, and by the debating teams; so they 
really serve as combined classrooms and conference rooms. 
When the remainder of the first-floor space is acquired by the 
library, a very workable plant may be organized. Here is faced 
the problem of gaining space, once it has been delegated to 
some other department. It may not be wise always to be a 
“dog in a manger,” but rooms once used for other purposes are 
often difficult to convert to library uses. 

In the Porter Library at Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg much the same plan is found, but with less space given 
over to non-library activities. The high-school library is housed 
in a room on the right of the first-floor entrance. If the high- 
school library must be cared for in the teachers college library, 
apparently an open question, this is the best possible location, 
since the high-school students can enter and leave the building 
without undue traversing of the corridors and stairs or unnec- 
essary mingling with the college group. 

The Michigan State Normal College Library at Ypsilanti 
houses a present collection of over seventy thousand volumes 
and serves a student group of about twenty-two hundred. The 
main reading-room and the reference room on the first floor 
are well lighted and well planned (Plate III), and with the 
reading-room on the second floor (Plate IV) furnish ample seat- 
ing-room for the proportion of students using the library at 
any one time during working hours. After the original plans 
were completed, it was deemed necessary to cut down the build- 
ing three feet in width from east to west, and most unfortunate- 
ly most of the shrinkage was made at the point occupied by the 
delivery desk (B on Plate III), leaving the working space be- 
tween the desk and the stacks, which are uninclosed, too nar- 
row for speed or convenience. A proposed door from the de- 
livery room into the closet connecting with the reference office 
(H on Plate III) and a corresponding one on the opposite side 
into the circulation office were eliminated in the final plans. 
Such connection would have made communication between the 
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delivery desk and the offices much quicker and would have 
saved the staff from unnecessary expense of energy. 

On the second floor only the reading-room is used, as yet, by 
the library. This is organized on a modified plan of the reserve- 
book-room idea, entirely non-circulating, and serving as a “‘fac- 
tor of safety,” where students are sure of finding at least one 
copy of any book placed on an assigned reading list. The class- 
rooms are used by the modern-language department, and since 
stacks have as yet not been installed, two additional classrooms 
are available. 

At Kent State College, Ohio, the training school enjoys the 
privilege of using any of the books in the entire library. Con- 
tact between the training school and the library is especially 
close, owing in large part to the librarian and to the excellent 
work on the part of the children’s librarian in creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere of co-operation. The suite of three 
rooms used by the children’s department is situated along one 
side of the ground floor accessible through a rear door that opens 
into a side corridor. While the majority of college students use 
this door when they come from the classroom buildings located 
on the hill more than a hundred yards to the south, they merely 
pass through the corridor on their way to the front stairway, so 
little interference between the two groups of library users is 
felt. Of the three rooms, the one at the front of the building is 
devoted to a model children’s library and is a non-circulating 
collection of books used in the course in children’s literature 
taken by the students in the kindergarten-primary course. The 
middle room is known as the “children’s room,” and here the 
children’s librarian has her desk and from this point supervises 
the rear room, which is for high-school students, who must there- 
fore cross one corner of the children’s room and pass directly 
in front of the desk in order to reach their own reading-room. 
The building was opened in 1929 and the arrangement is still 
working satisfactorily. 

On the second floor the outstanding features are the libra- 
rian’s desk in the main delivery lobby, always visible and avail- 
able; and three reading-rooms used by students totally without 
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supervision. The main reading-room is across the front or north 
side of the library. At the east and west ends, and accessible 
alike from the lobby or the main reading-room, are two smaller 
reading-rooms: one housing periodicals, and one recreational 
reading, mainly fiction and biography. The workrooms and 
offices occupy the two rear corners, giving south and east, and 
south and west, exposures. Between these two rooms lies the 
stackroom, with space for additional decks to be installed when 
the present levels become crowded. This leaves windows only 
on the south in the stacks and only occasionally are they placed 
opposite an aisle, so lighting will not be too generous when the 
remainder of the stack decks are built in. These long windows 
do not open, and ventilation by fans is necessary. The stack 
elevator is placed to the left of the entrance to the stacks in 
such a way that a book truck must be manipulated at an awk- 
ward angle, and unnecessary time is consumed in getting books 
from floor to floor when the book truck is used. The stairways 
between the stack decks, instead of being against an end wall 
and straight, balance the opening made by the elevator, and 
are near the exit from the stacks, with the added disadvantage 
of a turn between each level. While this device of a turn saves 
space, it makes carrying of loads difficult and wastes time. 

The building itself is impressive and adds to the beauty of the 
campus. It is good, indeed, to find a building that will comfort- 
ably house the present student group and still leave space for 
growth as the enrolment increases gradually from the present 
eleven hundred students. 

Trenton, New Jersey, which combines a state teachers col- 
lege and a state normal school, acquired a new campus in 1927- 
28 and has started on a building program involving eleven new 
structures, one of the first three being the library. The plans 
for the first and second floors, shown on Plates V and VI, em- 
body many admirable features. The entrance is on the narrow 
instead of the broad side, not because the librarian planned it 
that way, but because of the architect’s insistence that the li- 
brary must face the chapel building and be enough similar in 
appearance to serve as an architectural twin. Even with this 
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initial handicap the layout is workable in most respects. The 
delivery desk in the main corridor on the first floor gives quick 
access to the stacks, the reading-room, and the reference room. 
Opening out of both the reference room and the corridor is a 
room, marked “children’s room,” which contains a model col- 
lection of children’s books for the use of students in the chil- 
dren’s literature course and prospective teachers in general. 

Regarding the déte noire of many librarians, that of having 
classrooms thrust upon them, the librarian writes: 


After my plans were nearly complete they discovered a shortage of class 
rooms, and I had a good hard fight to keep them from putting class rooms on 
my second floor, but I staved that off, and instead they built those class rooms 
at the rear of the library, entirely cut off from the library. Later when some 
other class room buildings are completed, the library will take over those 
rooms and make them into special [departmental] reading rooms, by taking 
out the partitions and throwing all on a floor together. 


It is encouraging to see a librarian successful in the battle against 
crowding other infringing interests into the library building, 
and the classroom wing, separated by a corridor with no open- 
ing on the first floor between the two parts of the building, is a 
solution of that particular problem. How consistently the door 
indicated on the second floor remains locked might prove of 
interest if the fortunes of the building could be followed. The 
four rooms on the second floor of the library proper, labeled 
“classroom” (Plate VI), have been adapted as follows: the 
room in the southwest corner is a faculty reading-room; in the 
southeast corner a textbook exhibit; and the two on the north 
side are library-methods classrooms. Disadvantages would ap- 
pear to be the location of the librarian’s office on the second 
floor, too far away from the center of action; and the scattered 
location of the special rooms. As the librarian wrote: “It [the 
building] had to be the height of the other buildings, therefore 
it is two-story, with some of the special rooms awkwardly 
situated.” 

Three levels of stacks, one in the basement and two between 
the first and second floors, allow for the shelving of seventy 
thousand volumes. The three reading-rooms on the main floor 
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care for fourteen thousand more on wall shelving and the 
second-floor rooms give added shelf space. With the possibility, 
in this case decidedly definite, since the building program is 
really under way, of very shortly getting rid of the six class- 
rooms at the rear and taking over that space, expansion is 
possible. 

The basement gives ample space for working quarters. The 
library is built on a slope which leaves the rear half of the base- 
ment entirely above ground. Under the classroom portion is a 
receiving room with a ramp, down which boxes of books are 
easily conveyed. In the southeast corner is a large workroom 
with an entrance from the corridor and from the receiving room. 
The northeast corner is taken up by seven individual study- 
rooms in the nature of oversize carrels, all opening off a central 
room containing stacks to accommodate two thousand books. 
These studies are designed for the use of faculty members. 
Between this space and the receiving room is a staffroom, with 
kitchenette and lockers. Even the janitor is well cared for, with 
a workroom 16 by 30 feet and a storage-room adjoining. 

The library at Trenton is essentially that of the teacher- 
training institution. Provisions for work offered in a teachers 
college and quite foreign to work given in a liberal-arts college 
of the same size are a children’s library consisting of a model col- 
lection for the use of would-be teachers, the textbook collection, 
and the library-methods classrooms. 

More difficult to plan and less successful in working out are 
the libraries that must be housed in a portion of another build- 
ing—a situation often found in the smaller normal schools and 
teachers colleges. Many difficulties immediately come to mind, 
chief among them being proper lighting, nearness to other units, 
extra noise through unfortunate location, and lack of room for 
future expansion. At Central State Teachers College at Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, the library occupies the second and third 
floors of the east wing of the administration building, opened 
in 1928 and housing the offices, auditorium, and some of the 
classrooms. This library (Plate VII) demonstrates how quickly 
delegated space may be outgrown when the future with its in- 
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crease of books and students is not clearly visioned at the time 
of planning. The attractive two-story reading-room measures 
48 by 96 feet and opens off one end of the second-floor lobby. 
The attendant noise that is usually found in a lobby rapidly 
carries to the library, and makes an atmosphere of study and 
quiet difficult to maintain. Further disturbance arises from 
the fact that only one reading-room is provided, and the loan 
desk, occupying floor space that could well be utilized for 
tables and chairs, lends its usual quota of unavoidable talk- 
ing and confusion. With seating capacity for only two hundred 
and sixteen and an enrolment of about one thousand, the library 
is busy and correspondingly noisy much of the time. Since no 
arrangement was made for reserve-book service, all books ex- 
cept reference and some recreational titles shelved around the 
reading-room walls must. be called for and signed for over the 
loan desk, and obtained from the stacks by assistants and 
student assistants—always a time-consuming operation. An 
immediate project making the men’s club room into a delivery- 
desk room is under consideration. After obtaining their books 
from the delivery-desk room the students would return to the 
corridor and thence pass into the reading-room or to any other 
place they might care to study. While this would produce a 
far from ideal situation, it would add to the number of seats 
in the reading-room and, more important, would take the con- 
fusion and distraction of work around the charging desk out of 
the reading-room. 

Obvious disadvantages are found in the stacks—they have 
no direct outside lighting and the aisles are much too narrow. 
Inasmuch as they are surrounded on three sides by inside walls 
and on the fourth by an office and a workroom or by carrels, 
artificial lighting must be used at all times. With only two and 
one-half feet between centers, the aisles are so narrow that it is 
almost impossible to use the lower shelves. Manipulation of 
a book truck would be a real task. The only workroom at 
present is the one shown on Plate VII which is on the third 
stack level, the one that corresponds to the reading-room floor. 
The space is distressingly small for the number of people who 
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must work there and for the various types of work that must 
be carried on there. The first, second, and fourth stack levels 
provide six carrels on each floor, and it would seem feasible to 
convert some of this space into workrooms for certain types of 
work that are done by student assistants and that can be done 
away from the main floor and the charging desk. 

As illustrative of a single floor layout in another building 
Nacogdoches gives a fairly workable result (Plate VIII). The 
combination, in this case, seems unfortunate, as the first and 
second floors of the Thomas J. Rusk building, opened in 1926, 
are occupied by the demonstration school. However, certain 
possibilities have been well developed and utilized. By placing 
the stacks, workrooms, and offices in the central portion of the 
floor, the two reading-rooms have windows on three sides. A 
realization of the reserve-book problem and its importance is 
evidenced by the delegation of one reading-room for this branch 
of the work, with stacks for reserve books directly back of the 
charging desk in that room. The general charging desk is in the 
corridor in front of the stackroom, and, while artificially lighted, 
does eliminate that confusion and congestion from the refer- 
ence room. The workroom is conveniently near the librarian’s 
office, the stacks, and the card catalogue, which is found in the 
corridor adjacent to the charging desk. A library-science class- 
room with an entrance from the reference room means easy 
transferal of reference books and tools for the instructor’s use 
during class; and an entrance from the corridor allows the 
students to enter without disturbing any readers in the refer- 
ence room. Unfortunately, the training-school library is on this 
floor, but near a stairway, so that the children need not even 
cross a corridor used by the college students. All desks are 
placed at points best suited for supervision and easy checking 
of books as students leave the reading-rooms. The comparative 
amount of use this library received from students and the 
amount it would receive if located on the ground floor would 
prove of interest if another college with a similar arrangement 
on the lower floor could be studied. 

A totally different combination is found at Ball State Teach- 
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ers College at Muncie, Indiana. The combination (Plate IX) 
was made because the college needed, badly, a library and an 
auditorium at the same time, and the General Assembly con- 
sented to grant the necessary money only upon the under- 
standing that the two be put under the same roof. The building 
presents several difficulties, and the fact that the enrolment is 
increasing rapidly adds problems that might have been avoided 
had ample provision been planned for growth of library and 
student group. With a student body numbering from eleven to 
fifteen hundred during different terms of the year, and only 
two reading-rooms—one seating ninety-six and the other a 
meager ninety-two—the need for immediate additional space is 
sensed. Regarding the nearness of the auditorium, the librarian 
writes: 

The Auditorium is no more a problem in administration to us than it would 
be if it were under a separate roof. It handicaps us in one way only and that 
is that we have no natural light on the east side of the building. Our main 
stair is lighted artificially. We regret that but prefer it to sacrificing natural 
light where students or staff are at work. 


At the present time plans are under way for a new wing, mak- 
ing provision not only for the present number of students but 
to care for a much larger number and thus insure adequate 
library facilities for some years to come. The wing will be to the 
west of the present library, and the plan includes a large read- 
ing-room on the second floor, seating four hundred or five hun- 
dred students, releasing the present reading-room for a reserve- 
book room. This added reserve-book room, with the second- 
floor reading-room now used for that purpose, will give two 
reserve-book rooms with a combined capacity of one hundred 
and eighty-eight seats, a better proportion for fifteen hundred 
students, but still not sufficient. The first floor of the new wing 
will be given over to offices, storage space, library-science class- 
rooms, and seminar rooms. Stack space was more amply 
planned for, as the building now provides for five stack decks 
to house one hundred thousand volumes. Later, when needed, 
the stackroom can be extended to the north to give room for 
another one hundred thousand volumes. It is to be regretted 
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that the reading-rooms have south and west exposures and 
without doubt prove extremely hot during a typical Indiana 
summer. The proposed wing can be planned with a north and 
west exposure—a decided improvement. 

Location, as a factor influencing the use of the library, is 
important. It may sound trite to repeat the war cry of the past 
few years that the library should be the center of the college, 
but it is desirable to draw attention to the undeniable fact that 
a central position on the campus does make visits to the library 
more general on the part of the majority of students. Consid- 
eration of the location of actual library buildings on specific 
campuses will best furnish illustrations of this point. Kalama- 
zoo’s library is at the north end of the campus, but inasmuch as 
the entire campus covers only the top of one hill, the buildings 
are close together, and no distance is great. Also, with some 
classrooms in the library building, the average distance from 
classroom to library is still further lessened. Kent, with a cam- 
pus of a hundred acres, has the administration and classroom 
buildings on a rise of ground more than a hundred yards from 
the main street of the town and extending across a width equal 
to two city blocks, with unoccupied rolling land extending much 
farther back to the south. Facing directly on Main Street and 
a hundred yards from the other buildings is the library. When 
first occupied in 1929 the library was not used as much as 
might have been wished. For some months after moving into 
the new library, the old library rooms were left equipped 
with tables and chairs, and these rooms, of course, proved con- 
venient study-rooms during classes, and much textbook study- 
ing was done there. With the allotment of these rooms to other 
departments more use of the library developed. The students 
no longer consider the walk from classrooms to library a task, 
and the end of each class hour sees great numbers of them 
going to and fro between the buildings. In another two years 
the entering Freshmen will start with no prejudicial ideas re- 
garding the “old” library in the administration building and 
the distance to the “‘new” library on the north edge of the 
campus, quite removed from any other buildings. 
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At Pittsburg, Kansas, the Porter Library, while near the west 
end and at the north side of the campus, fairly well serves the 
student group. Many of the classrooms being in the nearby 
administration building, the library is convenient for students 
going to and from that building. The training school, just north 
of the library, makes the library of quick and easy access for 
practice teachers needing its facilities as well as for the high- 
school students who use a reading-room on the first floor of the 
teachers college library. The students attending classes in the 
industrial-arts building, science hall, mechanic-arts building, 
or music hall, to the south and east, while farther from the li- 
brary, probably do not need to use material there as often or for 
as long periods of time. For a one-sided arrangement, the libra- 
ry is nearer the majority of people actually using it than it at 
first appears. 

At Muncie, Indiana, the influence of another building under 
the same roof and of the plan for future buildings on the campus 
is manifest. The combination of a library and an auditorium is 
unusual and made some difference in the final decision regard- 
ing location. The librarian writes: 


The library is decidedly on one side of the campus. It is planned buildings 
will be placed west of us—between the Library and the Gymnasium. Eventu- 
ally the buildings will form a quadrangle. ... . The location occupied by the 
Library was chosen partly because it is a rather beautiful spot and partly be- 
cause the Administration wanted the access of the public to the Auditorium 
to be easy. Plenty of room had to be allotted to this building, also, because 
it occupies a great deal of space at present and will occupy much more when 
the addition has been made. 


The plan for the building program at Fort Hays Kansas State 
College serves as an illustration of a centrally situated building 
easily reached by students in the several departments of the 
college. With the library the center building on one side of a 
quadrangle, these three balanced by three on the opposite side, 
and the training school at one end of the quadrangle, nearly all 
students travel an equal distance to reach it. At Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, the library is even more nearly at the geographical 
center of the buildings from which readers swarm at all hours 
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of the day and turn their footsteps libraryward. With recitation 
halls in front (east) and on the south, the auditorium that 
houses the music department on the east, the gymnasium and 
training school on the south and west, the science building on 
the northwest, and the high-school and education building on 
the north, the library is truly the focal point of the campus. 

In considering a library that is part of another building an 
added element in location is a consideration of the amount of 
noise the readers must endure as the result of its nearness to 
other parts of the building. Mount Pleasant, Michigan, while 
tending to be noisy when special functions are held in the 
second-floor lobby, has distinct advantages over those libraries 
that, following the popular high-school-building plan, are placed 
on the second floor over the entrance. These rooms get much 
noise from constant passing to and fro on the main stairs that 
are ordinarily found near the center of the building. The van- 
tage point, obviously, is that the entrance projects beyond the 
front of the rest of the building and windows on three sides are 
possible. Placed in a wing that constitutes one end of the build- 
ing (Mount Pleasant, Plate VII), even more windows are pos- 
sible and more quiet is gained. 

A summary statement would include the opinion that a sepa- 
rate building is best located as near the center of the campus as 
is possible, with distances from all buildings as nearly equal as 
can be planned. With distances more nearly equal, students 
from no one building are always first on the spot to get the 
“pick” of the books when assigned readings must be completed 
or examinations passed. When the library is in an administra- 
tion or other building, the location in one wing proves more ad- 
vantageous than the more usual plan of crowding it into the 
space over the first-floor entrance. Placed in a wing, preferably 
at one end of the building, sufficient natural lighting may be 
obtained, and a far larger opportunity enjoyed to plan a work- 
able layout and to offer efficient, quick service. 

The teachers college in a large city faces quite different prob- 
lems from those encountered by a teachers college situated in 
a suburban town, and properly belongs in a study devoted to 
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that one topic. A brief statement of some of their major prob- 
lems is included, indicating a realization of their needs as a dis- 
tinct type of teachers college, although their problems and the 
probable solution of them overlap those of other city colleges 

and make of the city teachers college a hybrid. The question 

of expense of floor space arises at once, and every available 

corner must be utilized. No elaborate lobbies and marble stair- 

ways are possible on the budgets of most city teachers college 

libraries; and even if the building budget allowed it, the site 

would be too valuable to countenance the use of so much space 

for “looks” rather than “action.” Russell Hall, four floors of 
which contain the library of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, furnishes an outstanding example both of economical 
utilization of floor space and of rapid outgrowth as to size. The 
library, first occupied in 1924, is at present quite inadequate 
comfortably to care for the large number of readers and books. 

Plate X shows a sketch of a cross-section of the building, giving 
the tower stack floors as related to the reading-room floors. 
Eleven decks of stacks, when the tower is no larger than 33 by 
33 feet, will not long serve to house books for the steadily in- 
creasing student group. The second-floor plan (Plate XI) indi- 
cates the location of the entrance and demonstrates the com- 
pactness of space delegated to elevators and stairways. As soon 
as the student enters the building he uses an elevator or a stair- 
way to reach the desired floor, and upon arrival there is at the 
entrance to a reading-room without undue traveling of corri- 
dors. Without some such plan of eliminating distance, time of 
students, and distance between book and reader, the library 
would become an extremely expensive plant to maintain. The 
third and fourth floors of Russell Hall contain reading-rooms of 
the same size as that on the second floor, 125 by 60 feet, the 
third floor housing reserve books, and the fourth floor being de- 
voted to graduate work. The fifth floor is also for the use of 
graduate students, but here the reading-room covers all the 
floor space not occupied by stacks, elevators, or stairways, giv- 
ing a spacious room 158 by 48 feet, two stories in height. 

In a city teachers college the question of reading space for 
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commuters waxes large and important. There must be reading- 
rooms to accommodate the “peak” loads during the hours of 
the day when practically all the students are on the campus and 
the majority of the ones not in classes need some place for 
studying or writing, even when not using library books. Es- 
pecially in undergraduate work, the problem of fair adjustment 
of the circulation of overnight reserve books at an early enough 
hour that suburban students may go home, and yet late enough 
that campus students may still find sufficient number of copies 
at their disposal, must be met and solved. And with so many 
other libraries in a city, how much duplication of expensive 
reference material should be indulged in, and how far the stu- 
dents should be encouraged to rely on the public library or its 
branches, is an ever-debatable subject. The ideal situation, of 
course, would be a teachers college budget that could easily 
care for the book needs of all its students; but in lieu of any 
such ideal arrangement, constant cognizance of the problem of 
adjustment of service of the city and suburban library to com- 
muting students must be kept in mind. No public library has 
sufficient funds to cater largely to student needs, and it seems 
beyond their province to be expected to give space and time to 
the organization of a reserve-book section or build up a refer- 
ence collection especially for the benefit of city-college students. 
Libraries of city colleges are too often found to be wholly in- 
adequate from the standpoints of books, staff, and room to 
carry on the grade of work the college is endeavoring to offer, 
and the burden of caring for the needs of the students is thrown 
on the public library. It seems an unfair advantage to take of 
the public library, which has a large-enough problem of its 
own to manage. A definite and generous increase in the budgets 
of city teachers college libraries would seem not only necessary, 
but an immediate move, if the standard of work desired and 
professed to be offered by the teachers college is to be main- 
tained. 

In planning a building for the library of a teachers college, 
a number of important points immediately come to mind. A 
central location is desirable, that all students from the various 
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other buildings and departments may reach the library in ap- 
proximately the same time and share equally in having “first 
choice” of the books most in demand. Then, too, if centrally 
located, the influx and outgo of students between class hours 
will consume a minimum amount of time, and busy points, such 
as the charging desk and reserve-book room, will be spared 
some of the noise and confusion which inevitably attend the 
end of one class hour and the beginning of another. 

The building should be planned to include a lobby or delivery 
hall that will take care of the delivery desk and card catalogue, 
be centrally located between the stacks and the reading-rooms, 
and keep the noise occasioned by requests for and receipt of 
books from penetrating the quiet atmosphere that is desirable 
in the reading-rooms. The main reading-room is best planned 
with the longest exposure to the north, to insure the best light 
and as much coolness in summer as is possible. In this room 
long tables are to be preferred, leaving no center aisle, but wide 
aisles along the side walls. Students desiring to study at these 
tables for two or three hours at a time will then be as little 
disturbed as possible by people walking between the tables and 
the wall cases. The aisles at the sides should be sufficiently 
wide to allow easy consultation of books on the wall shelving 
without unnecessary distraction to students studying near by. 
The reference desk is usually placed between the two entrances 
such a room is likely to have, and this admirable practice may 
well be followed, as it offers easy supervision of the room and 
leaves the reference staff where students may quickly find them 
when help is needed. Any main reading-room, on account of 
its size, necessitates a large amount of walking, and this central 
location of the desk reduces the daily “footwork” of the staff 
members to the lowest possible minimum. 

With the present methods of instruction, where individual 
textbooks have been retired into the background and students 
are referred to a number of books for each course, need for 
housing these books constantly in demand in one place has be- 
come a necessity, and the reserve-book room has appeared upon 
the scene to fill this need. Especially in the courses for first- 
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and second-year students, before they are capable of selecting 
their own material, definite assigned readings in particular 

books are given, and this reading is likely to be done in one- 

hour shifts between their classes. This means constant chang- 

ing of books and readers, and dictates that whenever possible 

a room near the entrance be planned for the reserve-book col- 

lection. In this way the majority of readers arriving during any 

one hour are likely to stop just inside the building and thus 

eliminate traffic through corridors and on stairs. The plan with- 

in this room must depend to large degree on whether the books 

are administered as an open-shelf collection or whether closed 

shelves are used. And this, again, depends on the particular 

library and the courses for which books are housed. It may be 

a good plan to have access to the books on open shelves, with 

no book charge; or, if student numbers are large and supervision 

inconvenient, books may be shelved back of a charging desk 
and loaned out each hour on a written charge. In either case, one 
entrance and exit is best for the supervision and quick check- 
ing of books. 

A periodical room separate from the main reading-room may 
or may not be considered essential. The argument for a sepa- 
rate room would be that the use of newspapers and magazines 
is ordinarily of short duration and their inclusion in the main 
reading-room would bring more moving about and distracting 
disturbance into that room. The question of added staff mem- 
bers to man an added reading-room must not be left out of the 
question. The same space devoted to an open-shelf reading- 
room where attractive, readable books are readily accessible, 
may be a preferred way of using this space. Where the stacks 
are closed to the majority of the student group, or where the 
public library is either not conveniently situated for their use 
or not adequate to care for the recreational reading tastes of 
more than its own public, this plan may be advisable. 

A stackroom, probably running across the back of the build- 
ing, with the possibility of extending the stacks either upward 
or outward, should be planned for at the time of construction. 


The stackroom should be back of the charging desk, with the 
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only entrance and exit controlled from that point; this insures 
proper supervision of the stacks, and affords the quickest possi- 
ble service to readers in the reading-rooms. 

The office of the librarian should be placed adjacent to the 
reading-rooms and loan desk, and near enough the workrooms 
so that quick communication is possible, and access to the li- 
brarian is comparatively easy for staff, students, and faculty. 
No matter how well managed the library may be, an approach- 
able librarian, accessible at any time, is an asset not to be lightly 
considered. The offices of the reference librarian and the per- 
son in charge of circulation work should be conveniently placed 
for their constant supervision of their departments, and yet 
afford a degree of privacy when needed. 

Workrooms, including unpacking room, order department, 
catalogue department, and a place for preparing material for 
the bindery, need careful planning to gain a maximum of space 
and ease of service with a minimum of waste space and distance 
between correlated departments. An unpacking room, call it 
shipping room, receiving room, or otherwise, should have an 
outside entrance where trucks may drive up to load and unload 
boxes. This room is particularly well placed when it is planned 
to come on the ground floor directly underneath the order and 
catalogue rooms and is equipped with book lift service to those 
rooms. The order and catalogue rooms, if not in one, should 
be in two adjacent rooms, that books passing through the order 
department to the cataloguers may travel a minimum distance 
and demand a minimum amount of handling. To keep the cata- 
logue room near the receiving and order rooms and still have 
it conveniently located in relation to the card catalogue and the 
stacks, may take a bit of concentrated planning, but can be 
done in a building that plans for the receiving room on the 
ground floor, and the workrooms on the floor above, where the 
charging desk, main reading-room, and offices are found. 

Added desirable features, depending upon the particular li- 
brary, funds, size of staff, and needs of the students and faculty, 
would be seminar rooms for advanced classes, carrels along the 
stack floors for the use of faculty and graduate students, and 
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conference rooms for discussion groups. Extras of this nature 
must be worked out by individual libraries according to the 
decisions of the president, librarian, architect, and committee in 
charge. 
All too frequently a library is planned and completed with no 
thought for the growth of the school and no consideration of 
means of expanding the building to accommodate the books 
that naturally accumulate with the years, or to care for added 
readers if the enrolment increases. In planning a library build- 
ing a careful estimate of the maximum possible growth of 
the student numbers and library books should be used as a 
basis on which to compute the needs for the next few decades. 
To plan for a few years is not sufficient; new libraries do not 
drop down into outstretched hands whenever the old ones be- 
come crowded, and a new building must serve for thirty, forty, 
or fifty years. Besides providing stack space for the average 
increases through annual accessions, space should be allowed 
for housing the gift material that is sure to fall to the lot of the 
library from alumni and friends. One teachers college library, 
opened in 1926, has the following statement in an annual cata- 
logue, in the paragraph devoted to the library, “In estimating 
stack room, provision was made for ten years’ expansion.’”* 
But what will they do from 1937 on? Vision on the part of the 
librarian, plus a careful estimate of growth in the possible num- 
ber of books and students, plus the ability to convince the presi- 
dent and the architect that the future must be planned for 
(and that generously), will go far toward giving any teachers 
college a library building that will adequately store the collec- 
tion and serve the college for a quarter-century and longer. 
Not only stacks but the reading-rooms must be planned with 
an eye to the future. If a wing cannot be added to provide 
additional reading-rooms or enlarge present ones, can another 
floor be erected? When the future is looked to, the folly of a 
square, completely finished unit that does not lend itself to ex- 
tension in any direction is sensed. A building that will allow 


t Bulletin of the Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. No. 25 
(June, 1929), p- 14. 
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addition of wings at either end, or extension to the rear, is 
highly advisable. And here the problem of natural lighting and 
how much will be cut off by later additions must be considered 
with the architect. 

Generous allotment of space for workrooms will guard against 
overcrowded working conditions a few years later. Obviously, 
an increase in student enrolment presages an increase in books, 
and demands an increased space in which to prepare them for 
the shelves. Upon moving into a new building the workers in 
their various workrooms should be installed in generous quar- 
ters with more than sufficient floor space; then, as the staff 
increases, space may be delegated to the newcomers, and in 
ten, fifteen, or twenty-five years’ time the larger staff may still be 
amply housed in an uncrowded fashion. It is far easier to plan 
for this space originally than to endeavor to add it later. The 
other alternative is to pre-empt rooms already used and needed 
by some other department—seldom a wise procedure. 

The effect on the staff of a well-planned, workable library is 
incalculable. Working conditions, when not only pleasant but 
efficiently arranged, make an immense difference not only in 
the staff members’ daily work but in their general outlook on 
life. To move into a new building with several added reading- 
rooms to man, and no added staff, throws an unfair burden 
on the workers, and unpleasant conditions are likely to follow. 
Reading-rooms so planned and located that supervision is dif- 
ficult aggravate the problem of establishing and maintaining a 
proper atmosphere for study, and throw added work on as- 
sistants. Working conditions within a library are far more 
important than the architectural exterior of the building, but 
the latter more often receives the emphasis; either because the 
building committee and the president will not realize the needs 
of the library and the staff, even after forceful arguments on 
the part of the librarian, or because an undue amount of at- 
tention is given to the architect’s ideas and too little to those 
of the librarian. Hearty co-operation between the architect and 
the librarian is a state to be encouraged, and a most satisfactory 
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library can be the result of united effort on the part of these 
two, with, of course, certain concessions on the part of both. 

Plans for expansion become increasingly difficult when the 
library is part of another building. Growth in any direction 
brings the library into contact or conflict with the interests 
of some other department. Generous measures for growth 
should be planned for, and thus postpone the evil day when 
actual expansion must take place. It is no minor task to 
convince a committee and a president that the library must 
have rooms already occupied by another department, and he is 
indeed a diplomat who tactfully removes the other party and 
instals the library without a break in friendly relations. 

In brief, desirable features to be planned for in a teachers 
college library include a location that is central for the major- 
ity of students; a reserve-book room conveniently reached soon 
after entering the library; a large, well-lighted, quiet reading- 
room for reference work and general readers; room for the edu- 
cation library, where all books for educational courses, on re- 
serve and open shelves, may be consulted; an open-shelf read- 
ing-room containing books for recreational reading; a periodical 
reading-room; a charging desk located outside the reading- 
room, with adequate working space; a librarian’s office easily ac- 
cessible from workrooms, charging desk, and reading-rooms; 
commodious workrooms directly connecting with a receiving 
room on a lower floor; a stackroom that is as near the reading- 
rooms as is possible, and that has easy means of expansion to 
care for the growth of the library; a classroom for courses in 
library methods; a room for housing a textbook collection; and, 
above all else, practical plans for expansion when the library is 
called on to serve a greater number of students and care for an 
enlarged book collection. 

Donna E. 


State NorMat ScHooL 
Freponia, N.Y. 


THE RELATION OF SUBJECT INTERESTS 
TO ACTUAL READING 


E normal situation in any community, so far as we 
have been able to learn, reveals a very wide discrepancy 
between what people read and what they prefer. Many 

different conditions determine how nearly a given reader reads 
what he wants. Hence a sensible plan of procedure is to find 
out what the relationship is between actual reading and desired 
reading; then to study each of the conditions that affect this 
relationship. 

The present paper undertakes to compare the subjects of 
most interest to particular groups of readers with the subjects 
upon which the same persons do most reading in newspapers, 
magazines, and books. Such comparisons suggest other condi- 
tions, in addition to subject interest, that largely determine the 
amount of satisfaction obtained from reading. The more clearly 
such conditions can be defined and evaluated, the more possible 
it becomes to satisfy the given readers. 

By investigations such as this we should eventually deter- 
mine what conditions may be so controlled as to increase the 
reader’s satisfaction with what he actually reads. This is the 
common purpose of publishers and librarians. If it be assumed 
that the reading desired by a group is both authentic and im- 
portant, the investigation may also be significant for educators, 
political scientists, and students of social welfare. Hence the 
work herein reported should not be regarded as of merely tech- 
nical interest. 

It may be helpful at this point to mention some of the con- 
ditions that make for satisfaction in reading. Such conditions 
very largely determine to what extent a given reader reads 
what he most wants. Furthermore, such conditions will be 
found to range from those than can zoft usually be controlled, 
as for example, the particular subjects upon which the reader 
wishes information, to the conditions that can be controlled, 
42 
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as for example, the accessibility of a given book or article in 
wide demand. 

Perhaps the most important of the conditions making for sat- 
isfaction in reading are those imposed by the reader himself— 
his tastes, his habits, and his needs. These are, of course, partic- 
ularly difficult to control. It is thus necessary to find out what 
they are and conform to them as closely as possible. For this 
reason, it is essential to determine first what people want to 
read about, since a knowledge of the subjects discussed in con- 
temporary literature that adults most want to read about is the 
necessary point of departure in any attempt to supply accepta- 
ble reading. Other preferences of the reader—such as prefer- 
ences for certain authors, for a particular style, for treatments 
of a given length, and the like—must also be determined if the 
reader is to be satisfied as completely as possible. 

A second set of conditions is due to the nature of existing 
reading matter itself. Disappointment in reading results very 
frequently from the combination of an interesting subject and 
an uninteresting style. Recent studies of subject interest among 
readers have shown clearly that many of the subjects of most 
interest to certain groups are not represented in actual reading 
because congenial writing on the subjects is scarce. Readers of 
wide education who are interested in problems of child training, 
for example, are satisfied neither by the superficial scraps in 
newspaper columns nor by the technical treatises produced 
by psychological clinics. They want something in between. 
Again, readers of limited education who are interested in spe- 
cific problems of economics or science can seldom find such sub- 
jects authoritatively treated in language that is clear and in a 
style that is pleasing. 

The scope of treatment also has much to do with its readabil- 
ity. Magazine articles are too fragmentary for some readers in- 
terested in subjects that are treated almost exclusively in mag- 
azines, whereas books are too ponderous for other readers inter- 
ested in subjects that are almost exclusively treated in books. 

A third group of conditions affecting the accessibility of read- 
ing matter is perhaps most significant of all, since it determines 
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whether the reader gets what he wants, provided the reader 
knows what he wants and provided that such reading exists. 
The accessibility of desired reading matter depends upon sev- 
eral conditions. First, in logical order, it depends upon adver- 
tising. Unless the prospective reader learns of a given article 
or book he cannot, of course, take steps to secure it. The book 
itself is, to be sure, the best sort of advertising. The recom- 
mendations of friends, paid advertising, subject bibliographies, 
and other forms of advertisements are needed to bring the read- 
er in touch with more satisfactory reading than he encounters 
by mere chance. 

Other conditions affecting accessibility might be listed at 
considerable length, such as the cost of reading matter, the 
frequency of desired periodicals, the library resources of home, 
club, and community, the number and variety of bookstores, 
and the conditions that determine how easy it is for the reader 
to seek out his reading—such as time, occupation, and wealth. 

At the risk of giving the appearance of definiteness and final- 
ity to what is indefinite and tentative, the conditions affecting 
satisfaction in reading may be listed as follows: 

I. The reader’s preferences, involving 
1. Desire to read on particular subjects 
2. Tastes regarding style, authority, length, form, appearance, and 
other qualities of the reading matter 
3. Pleasure derived from reading as compared with other activities 


II. The nature of existing literature, involving 
4. The amount of writing upon preferred subjects 
5. The literary merit of literature on such subjects, “readability” 
6. Authenticity, truthfulness, scholarship, or convincingness 
7. The emphasis of other qualities affecting its appeal to different read- 
ers—e.g., length, form of publication, printing, appearance, etc. 


III. The availability of satisfying reading, involving 
8. Amount and form of advertising 
g. The number and location of libraries and other sources from which 
reading matter may be borrowed 
10. Number and location of sources from which reading matter may be 
purchased 
11. Cost of the reading desired 
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To list such conditions is enough to make clear the point of 
this introductory statement; namely, that what people would 
read if they could is not the same as what they actually read. 
This is true because all of the eleven conditions mentioned are 
seldom entirely satisfactory to the reader. Reading that is en- 
tirely satisfactory to a given reader is limited in amount, is not 
always known to exist, and is seldom within easy reach. Some 
fortunate individuals—either very wealthy persons of leisure or 
those within easy reach of good libraries—do perhaps read much 
and read just about what they want. Most of the literate popu- 
lation does not. The question then is “What, if anything, can 
be done about it?”” How may one proceed to increase the satis- 
factions obtainable from reading? 

The answer we propose has three parts. First, we can sepa- 
rate the conditions that can not be directly controlled, such as 
the reader’s desire to read on particular subjects, from the con- 
ditions that can be controlled to some extent, such as the appeal 
of the reading matter itself and its accessibility. 

Second, we can find out for each of several typical groups of 
readers what sort of reading is defined by the conditions that 
cannot be controlled, For example, the fact that the given 
group of readers is most eager to read on particular subjects 
would help to define the reading desired when we know what 
the preferred subjects are. The preference of the group for 
certain authors or for a certain style would further facilitate the 
selection of acceptable reading. Again, the scope of treatment, 
complexity of style, extent of illustration, and other qualities 
of the books preferred by each group can be determined to a 
degree that should approximate a useful definition of the read- 
ing matter that the group finds satisfactory, at least in respect 
to purely informational material. 

Third, we can modify certain other conditions to whatever 
extent is needed in order (a) to increase the supply of reading 
that meets the indicated demand and (4) to make it more ac- 
cessible. This assumes that the self-interest of publishers may 
be relied upon to produce articles and books upon the desired 
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topics and in the desired form when such desires are known for 
each group that the publishers aim to please, It assumes further 
that librarians and other distributors of redding matter will im- 
prove their methods of distribution when the conditions have 
been identified that now make desired reading inaccessible to 
certain groups. 

It is perhaps somewhat visionary to suggest that the program 
outlined in the foregoing paragraphs could ever, or should ever, 
be carried out in detail. What is practicable, however, is a pos- 
sibility rendered plausible by data presented in this report; 
namely, that three of the conditions mentioned are so much 
more influential than other conditions in their effects upon the 
satisfaction obtained from actual reading that the others may 
be disregarded for practical purposes. If so, the task of using 
the data would not be too difficult. 

These conditions, for the general reader, are probably subject 
interest, readability, and accessibility. All three may in time 
be sufficiently controlled to increase very considerably the 
amount of satisfactory literature available to various adult 
populations. That is to say, the material on the preferred sub- 
jects can be increased in amount, its method of treatment can 
be better adjusted to the given readers, and it can be more wide- 
ly advertised. Such measures would increase the readers’ sat- 
isfaction, since the correspondence between the subjects of most 
interest and the subjects most read about becomes close when 
the actual reading is reduced to material which (1) includes the 
given subjects, (2) is attractively written, and (3) is easily ac- 
cessible. This fact supplies the motive for the research herein 
reported and constitutes whatever practical justification there 
may be for the study as a whole. 


PROCEDURE 


With so much by way of perspective, we may attack the cen- 
tral question—What is the relation of actual reading to subject 
interest? In other words, to what extent is the reading done by 
a typical group of adults concerned with subjects upon which 
the group expresses most desire to read? To answer this ques- 
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tion it is necessary, first, to discover what subjects are interest- 
ing and uninteresting as such; then, to determine how much 
material is actually read upon each subject; and, finally, to 
make the comparison. The three steps will be discussed in turn 
to explain the method of procedure. The section on “findings” 
presents the evidence. 


A. WHAT SUBJECTS ARE MOST INTERESTING? 


The desire of a given group of readers to know more about 
the subjects discussed in what they read has been said to con- 
stitute one of the more important conditions of satisfaction in 
reading. While this statement applies with greater force to non- 
fiction, it is also applicable to fiction. We have then to suggest 
methods by which to discover how much interest a given group 
of readers has in the subjects discussed in contemporary lit- 
erature. 

Because such methods have been described in detail else- 
where,’ a very brief statement will be sufficient here. The pro- 
cedure consists (1) in selecting a sufficient number of individ- 
uals to represent the group being studied. This number is found 
to vary from $0 to 120 persons. (2) The individuals so selected 
are asked to rate a list of subjects which has been prepared by 
classifying the subjects discussed in American periodicals pub- 
lished during the past ten years. (3) From the ratings thus ob- 
tained it is possible to score the topics according to the interest 
of the group so that the relative interest in the subjects is in- 
dicated. (4) The scores so obtained are then checked for reliabil- 
ity, in order that the variation of relative group interest in the 
topics may be accurately known. When the variation is small, 
the scores are highly reliable. 

Because this procedure has been applied to nearly two hun- 
dred different groups, with successful checks for reliability in 
each case, it may be safely accepted for use in defining subject 
interests to be compared with the subjects upon which the 
members of a group actually read. 


* Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, What people want to read about (Chicago, 
1931). 
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B. ON WHAT SUBJECTS DO PEOPLE ACTUALLY READ? 


Previous methods.—The problem of finding out what people 
read has been attacked by many different methods and on the 
basis of many different assumptions. The methods of attack 
naturally vary with the nature and size of the reading popula- 
tion studied, the type of reading considered, and the time- 
elements involved. In general the purpose of most work in the 
field has been to determine what people want to read on the 
assumption that what people do read is what they want. 
Since the primary purpose of the present study is to examine 
the validity of this assumption, it is necessary to mention a 
few of the traditional methods of recording actual reading with 
brief comments on each. 

1. The most obvious method consists in collecting sales fig- 
ures and library circulation records. Sales figures are commonly 
used to show which newspapers and magazines are most widely 
read. Library circulation records are used to indicate which 
books are most popular. For example, the books scored each 
month in The Bookman are based upon relative circulation as 
reported by over a hundred libraries; those in the Pudlishers’ 
weekly are based upon sales reported by one hundred selected 
bookshops. 

When used to determine what people actually read, the evi- 
dence obtained from sales figures and library records has severe 
limitations. The most serious weakness is that readers are not 
differentiated. The data do not show what people buy or bor- 
row the materials but merely the number of copies sold or vol- 
umes borrowed. Hence, it is not known what proportion of the 
population or community is represented nor how the readers 
of one type of material differ from readers of other types. The 
figures may apply to the reading of a very few people only and 
not represent the community as such. 

2. Another type of evidence is obtained by having individ- 
uals list their favorite readings. This method is defective for the 
reason that it serves merely to indicate titles that the reader 


* The single exception known to the writer is the work of Walter Hofmann of Leipzig 
who distributes circulation data according to age, economic status, and sex. 
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happens to remember having liked of those he happens to re- 
member having read. Chance enters so largely into such recol- 
lections, particularly when the effort to recall is limited to the 
very few minutes devoted to filling out a blank, that the results 
are both unreliable and incomplete. Since the responses are ob- 
tained directly from individuals, however, this method has the 
advantage of showing what items are read by persons of the 
same sex, age, occupation, educational level, or other classifica- 
tion. In this way it becomes possible to study the effect of 
these factors upon the selection of reading. The effect of sex, 
for example, may be studied by comparing what is read by 
men and women who are alike in respect to age, schooling, 
occupation, environment, and other conditions. 

3. A third method widely used is to prepare in advance a 
list of titles upon which the reader is asked to check the titles 
he has read. The value of this method clearly depends upon 
the completeness of the list and upon the accuracy with which 
the checking is done. How complete the list can be depends 
upon how narrow a field it attempts to cover. If the list, say, 
is confined to historical novels dealing with the American Rev- 
olutionary War, there will be many hundred titles to be checked 
of which no individual member of the group is likely to have 
read more than a very few. Hence the method imposes the very 
difficult task of compiling a complete list of titles; and the more 
nearly complete the list is, the more difficult it is to check. 

Again the accuracy with which the checking is done de- 
pends upon the ability of the group to identify the titles read, 
in some cases long since, and upon their honesty in expressing 
their recollections. Our controlled experiments have shown no 
reason to suspect the honesty of adults in reporting actual read- 
ing, but their ability to identify even the books they have read 
is highly variable, depending, of course, upon how much book- , 
reading they do. Magazine stories and articles and press items 
can only be identified accurately just after they have been read. 
The complete check-list of titles is thus impracticable as a meth- 
od of obtaining a complete record of the reading done by a 
group in newspapers, magazines, and books. 
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Since most of the difficulties noted are due to the extreme 
length of any list that approximates completeness, the attempt 
has often been made to reduce the list by means of samples. 
That is to say, historical novels on the Revolutionary War 
would be represented by one or two novels of this type that are 
as likely to be read as any that might be listed. This procedure, 
however, has been found to sacrifice validity to convenience. 
Experience with this method as applied to university students 
has demonstrated clearly that samples chosen arbitrarily do not 
represent the class. 

4. A fourth method has certain advantages over the three 
already mentioned. This consists in having individuals, selected 
to represent any desired groups, record all their reading for a 
sufficient period of time to offset seasonal variations. 

Since the task of writing down the list of newspaper iterns 
read each day might take longer than to read them, various 
supplementary methods need to be used to cover newspaper 
reading. Of these, the most satisfactory is that developed by 
Gallup* of Iowa, which is to ask each individual reader to go 
over “‘yesterday’s” paper and say what items were read and 
how carefully. Similar though less definite findings have been 
obtained by Nafziger? of Wisconsin who prepared a check-list 
of regular press features which was mailed to subscribers with 
the request that they mark the features read daily. 

If some such provision is made for the peculiar difficulties of 
newspaper reading, the diary method of finding out what se- 
lected groups actually read is highly useful as applied to maga- 
zines and books. It has, however, two important limitations. 
One is that the individuals who can be persuaded to record 
their reading are necessarily those most interested in the prob- 

lem. They are accordingly likely to take their reading seriously. 


- For this psychological reason, if for no other, they are likely 


to read more material, or what they consider to be a better 


* C. H. Gallup, “An Objective method for determining reader interest in the content 
of a newspaper” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Iowa, 1928). 

2 Ralph O. Nafziger, “A Reader-Interest survey of Madison, Wisconsin,” Fournal- 
ism quarterly, VII (1930), 128-41. 
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quality of material, by virtue of the fact that they have agreed 
to record it. In other words, the method is of such a character 
as to defeat its own purpose of determining the normal reading 
habits of the individuals studied. Yet this limitation does not 
apply to all groups equally. The diary is probably most success- 
ful with groups of iimited schooling who are induced to record 
what they read. The method is thus well suited to the industrial 
groups herein examined. 

A second weakness of the diary method is its difficulty of 
application. That the method is difficult is sufficiently attested 
by the fact that, so far as the writer is aware, it has never been 
applied with sufficient thoroughness to determine the actual 
reading of any typical group of adults in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, combined. The individual diary is an obvious 
method of collecting group data, of which the reliability and 
completeness can be determined statistically. Hence, the fact 
that it has not yet been used to determine the total reading of 
any single adult group for a given period of time can only be 
explained by the difficulty of persuading a sufficient number of 
persons to keep diaries with sufficient care. 

5. The last method to be mentioned is the most valid and 
the least practical. It consists in having an observer record 
what individuals read without their being aware that the record 
is being made. 

Experiments conducted by Tompkins with most of the meth- 
ods here mentioned have demonstrated the superiority of this 
“observer” method to each of the other four. Its practical dif- 
ficulties are obvious. 

Summary.—The discussion to this point has attempted to 
establish two important facts: first, that the conventional way 
of finding out what reading is preferred by typical readers is to 
determine what they actually read, which for reasons stated is 
different from what the same individuals would read if they 
could; and, second, that the methods previously used to deter- 
mine actual reading have serious weaknesses. No one of the 
five methods described can be considered effective when used 
alone to record the actual reading of a given group in all three 
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of the major types of publication—newspapers, magazines, and 
books. Furthermore, it is only when all types of reading are 
taken into account that the record is complete and it is only 
when groups are studied instead of individuals that satisfactory 
reliabilities can be obtained. Finally, the methods have never 
been applied in combination to any one group of readers so as 
to produce a complete picture of their actual reading even 
within a given time-limit. 

Procedure used in the present study.—It is now appropriate 
to outline, for comparison with the methods just described, the 
procedure we have used to record actual reading for which sta- 
tistical reliabilities have been determined." 

As a result of experiments conducted by Miriam D. Tomp- 
kins with the five methods suggested in the foregoing para- 
graphs, it became evident that the “observer” method, while 
it is the most effective is also the most difficult to apply. This 
method was accordingly abandoned. Nor was any use made of 
sales figures and circulation data, for the reason that such data 
do not identify the readers. Each of the other three methods 
was used to some extent. 

a) Books. Adults having less than six grades of schooling are 
found to have short-lived memories of the books they have 
read. Hence, each member of the industrial groups studied 
was given a blank on which he was asked to write down the 
books, by author and title, that he had read during the previ- 
ous two weeks. This simple procedure proved entirely sat- 
isfactory as a means of securing an accurate record of the books 
read by the groups during the particular weeks covered. The 
significant fact in connection with the record of book-reading 
by the industrial groups, however, is that there were only 19 
non-fiction titles read. While 186 fiction titles were reported as 
read by about 131 people, most of their reading was confined 
to magazines and newspapers. 

The check-list method was used to determine the reading by 
university students in non-fiction books upon current topics of 


* This procedure is presented in detail in the Appendix. Appendixes are omitted from 
this article but will appear in a subsequent monograph bearing the same title. 
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general interest published since 1928. This method is described 
on page 47. 

6) Magazines. Facts concerning magazine reading were se- 
cured from the industrial groups by means of diaries. Form 12, 
shown in the Appendix, was used by 131 individuals to record 
magazine reading each day over two periods of two weeks each. 
The items reported were examined and the non-fiction articles 
were selected for counting and classification. When the articles 
classified under a given topic were weighted according to the 
average length of the article in the given magazine, the number 
of articles read by the group was taken as an index of the 
amount of magazine reading on that topic. 

c) Newspapers. Newspaper reading by the same individuals 
was determined by a special form of check-list’ prepared for 
each of the two days on which newspaper reading was tested. 
One check-list was composed of 176 questions, more than half 
of which represented items occurring in one or more of all the 
local papers published within twenty-four hours of the time 
the list was checked by the readers. The other questions were 
fictitious, and did not appear in any local paper published 
during the twenty-four-hour period. Each reader was asked 
simply to check each question that he remembered having read 
about in a local paper during the last twenty-four hours. The 
number of fictitious questions checked was very small, indicat- 
ing that the returns are highly valid. 

Returns were obtained from groups of men and of women 
factory workers on August 28, 1930, and, with a new check- 
list, from the same groups on March 31, 1931. The returns 
showing how many men and how many women checked each 
question were corrected to allow for the number of papers each 
one had read and for the relative space given to each item 
in each paper. The questions were then classified according to 

the same subject-headings that were used to classify the maga- 
zine articles and books. Hence it was easy to compare the 
amounts of reading upon each subject in each of the three 
sources. 


* Prepared with the assistance of Professor R. W. Tyler of Ohio State University, 
who acted as consultant on all statistical problems of the study. 
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d) Total reading. The result of combining the three types of 
data described was a score for each subject to indicate the rela- 
tive amount of reading done in books, magazines, and news- 
papers by the men and women factory workers, respectively, 
during the indicated periods of time. The subject-scores were 
then examined statistically to find the number of readers and 
the periods of time necessary to furnish a complete record of 
non-fiction reading which would not be affected by seasonal 
changes or by the addition of more members to the groups. 

If one assumes that differences between the amounts of read- 
ing done in the two periods of time are typical differences, it is 
possible to calculate how many similar samples of the reading 
must be taken to yield a reliable index of the reading done by 
these groups. By this means it is known that a reliable index 
of newspaper reading would be obtained by testing sixty factory 
workers of each sex on thirteen days in addition to the two 
days actually tested. A reliable index of magazine reading 
would be obtained by diaries covering eight weeks in addition 
to the four weeks actually covered. It was not possible to de- 
termine from the four weeks record of book-reading how long 
a time the record should cover to insure reliability, because too 
few non-fiction books were read to indicate central tendencies. 


C. SUBJECT INTEREST VERSUS ACTUAL READING 


The relationship between actual reading and the subjects of 
most interest was studied with reference to two populations, 
namely, the employees of a Chicago textile factory and the 
students of the University of Chicago. Four types of data were 
obtained from the factory workers, namely, ratings of subjects 
for reading interest, checks to show what newspaper items had 
been read, diaries to record magazine reading, and lists of books 
read during two periods of two weeks each. Two types of data 
were obtained from the college groups: ratings on subject in- 
terest and checks on a list of non-fiction books to show which 
had been read. Data on book-reading were obtained from col- 
lege students because returns from the factory workers on book- 
reading were inadequate. 
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Such data make it possible to compare the subjects of most 
interest to these groups with the subjects most and least read 
about in newspapers, magazines, and books—all three, or with 
the subjects read about in each type of publication separately. 
The comparisons also show how much material on the various 


subjects each type of publication contains. 


FINDINGS 


TABLE I 


AveraGe NuMBER OF THousanp Worps Reap per WEEK BY 


Facrory Workers IN Dirrerent Sources 
(August, 1930, and March, 1931) 


55 


Amount of reading.—The relative amounts of reading on par- 
ticular subjects will be shown later in connection with the read- 


Source 


Women 


of 


Tota 


Percentage of 


Tota! 


Non-fiction books 


1993... 
Both..... 


Non-fiction maga- 

zine articles 
1931 


Newspapers 


Total reading 


1931. 
Both... 


6 
(No non-fiction) 


gi 
178 


269 

37 

173 
100 210 


296 


ers’ interests in the subjects. At this point, Table I is presented 
to show the gross amounts of reading reported by each sex in 
each type of publication for the two periods studied. 

These figures agree closely with the reports of previous inves- 
tigators. The reader will note that about go per cent of the 
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total reading by these factory workers is confined to the daily 
press. The remaining Io per cent is divided between magazine 
reading and book-reading. The men read more in books and 
the women more in magazines. In all sources combined, the 
men read more than the women. 

The table is important if only to show the necessity for study- 
ing reading in newspapers and magazines in any attempt to 
describe the reading of the industrial population. Reading 
studies, based on library records and other data restricted 
largely to books, may be wholly misleading. 


TABLE II 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN Susyect INTERESTS AND AcruaL READING, 
SHown sy Coerricients or CorrELATION 


Factory women: 
Newspaper reading versus subject interest....... 
Magazine reading versus subject interest. .. . 
Composite reading versus subject interest. . 
Subject interest (August, 1930) versus subject in- 
terest (March, 1931). r=.80+.022 


Factory men: 
Newspaper reading versus subject interest 
Magazine reading versus subject interest. ... 
Composite reading versus subject interest 
Subject interest (August, 1930) versus subject in- 
terest (March, 1931). r=.81+.021 


Reading versus interests —The relation between the subject 
interests and the actual reading of the factory groups is most 
clearly and accurately conveyed by the coefficients of correlation 
contained in the first column of Table II. For the non-statisti- 
cal reader it may be remarked that the closer a correlation is to 
1.00, the closer the correspondence of actual reading with read- 
ing interest. 

It will be noted that the coefficients in the table are with 
one exception either zero or nearly zero. This means that there 
is only a very slight tendency for the factory workers to read 
more on the subjects of most interest than on the subjects of 
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.003 .062 
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.025 .062 
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least interest. The exception is the correlation between maga- 
zine reading and subjects of interest to the factory women. It 
appears that women find more material on subjects of interest 
to them in the magazines they read than either women or men 
find in any other type of reading. Yet even in magazines the 
women’s subject interests are expressed only to a very slight 
degree. 

Newspaper reading, space, and subject interest.—It has already 
been shown in Table I that newspapers constitute go per cent 
of the reading by these groups and in Table II that what is 
read about in newspapers has only a chance relationship to the 
subject of most interest (r=.003 for the women and .131 for 
the men). Yet the relationship between actual reading on dif- 
ferent subjects and space devoted to the subjects is marked. 
For men the correlation is .857 and for women .800. Evidently 
the men’s reading is slightly more influenced by relative space 
than the women’s. It is therefore important to know the rela- 
tion between the amount of space given to the various subjects 
and the relative appeal of the subjects to the given readers. 
This relationship, as one might expect, is low. The correlations 
between space and subject interest are, for men, .173; and for 
women, —.O18. 

The relative amount of space given to the subjects in which 
the factory workers had previously expressed their reading in- 
terests was determined by counting the column inches devoted 
to each subject in each of the morning and evening newspapers 
read by the group during the two days of the test. The re- 
sults of this count show that only four of the twenty-three 
most interesting subjects receive as much as fifty column inches 
in both issues of the newspapers examined. Another twelve of 
the twenty-three most interesting subjects received less than 
fifty column inches. Another four received less than five column 
inches. The remaining three did not appear at all. 

Yet the four most interesting subjects that receive fifty inches 
or more are all among the subjects which the men read most 
about in the newspapers. Only one subject of major interest 
to women received fifty inches, but this one is among the sub- 
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jects also most read about by women. Thus, the most interesting 
subjects are all among the subjects most read about when they re- 
ceive considerable space. 

How much reading is done on uninteresting subjects that 
receive large amounts of space? Of the 117 subjects on which 
interest ratings were obtained, only 20 received as much as 
fifty inches, or enough space in the two issues of the six papers 
to be conspicuous. Of the 20 subjects, 18 occur among the 23 
subjects on which most newspaper reading is done by men and 
15 occur among the 23 subjects on which women read most. 
Of the 18 subjects most read about by men, 8 have less than 
average interest and 10 have more than average interest. Of 
the 15 subjects most read about by women, g have less than 
average interest and only 6 have more than average interest. 

It thus appears that both men and women read on any sub- 
ject that receives large space. This is consistent with what any- 
one knows from his personal experience in reading newspapers; 
because they are unavoidable one reads or skims the items that 
receive large amounts of space with small regard to the subjects 
treated. 

Tables III and IV have some bearing on each of the three 
assumptions made to explain the failure of the groups to select 
from the newspapers the subjects of major interest. First, the 
small proportion of the subjects with a high interest rating that 
receive enough space to be conspicuous suggests the compara- 
tive scarcity of newspaper material on the subjects. Second, 
the tendency of both sexes to read on subjects that are featured 
by considerable space indicates the strong appeal of the inter- 
esting write-up, which few of the subjects of major interest re- 
ceived in the papers read. Third, the fact that the readers did 
not take the considerable trouble to secure other papers in 
which the preferred subjects receive more space reflects the ob- 
vious fact that a paper in the hand is worth several in the 
library; that is, the accessible material—whether satisfactory 
or not—has far more chance of being read than material at a 
distance. 

But what is the most significant fact for our present purpose 
is that the subjects preferred by either sex are the subjects on which 
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TABLE III 


TWENTY-THREE Topics on Wuicn Most Newspaper Reapino Is Done sy Ment 
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Piacep tn First Tents ror Amount or REapinc 


Piacep 1x Seconp TenTu ror Amount or READING 


Topic tinterest} Topic tinterest 
No. ting No. Rating 
* 3. Captains of industry....... 4 | *1o. Educators and religious lead 
* 4. Successful business men and ree ere 7 
4 14. Criticism of government poli- 
. Actors and actresses........ 8 6 
* 96, Party gametes... . 8 | *33. Labor and the labor market.... 2 
* 17. Problems of state and city *42. Chemical inventions.........  § 
EEO 4 44. Electrical inventions........ 3 
* 36. Marketing and sales methods 10 50. Developments in farming.... 7 
~ = errr 6 73- Organizations, social, political, 
2 | *75. Problems of city life......... 6 
* 84. Courts and the administra- *86. Prohibition violations and en- 
112. Getting along with relatives. 8 | *g2. Elementary and secondary ed- 


* These topics received 50 or more column inches in the newspapers read. 


t Rating 1 is high and 10 is low. 
Topics in italics are those which were placed in the first or second tenth both in actual reading and in 


reading interest. 
TABLE IV 
TWENTY-THREE Topics on Wuich Most Newspaper Reapinc Is Done sy Woment 


Piacep tn Fiast Tents ror Amount or Reapinc 


Piacep 1x Seconp Tentu ror Amount or Reapinc 


Topic tInterest} Topic tlnterest 
No. Rating No. Rating 
* 3. Captains of industry....... 7 1. Typical personalities. ...... 8 
* 4. Successful business men and * 10, Educators and religious lead- 
and 6 | * 26, Pasty 9 
* 17. Problems of state and city 41. Social values of science. .... 10 
* 36. Marketing and sales methods 10 49- Developments in aviation... 6 
4 50. Developments in farming... 8 
eo ee 6 | * 75. Problems of city life........ 5 
| * 86. Prohibition violations and 
* 84. Courts and the administra- 5 
ao, ree 6 113. Parents’ relationships with 
112. Getting along with relatives. 4 


* These topics received 50 column inches or more in the newspapers read. 


t Rating 1 is high and 10 is low. 
$ Topics in italics are those which were placed in the first or second tenth both in actual reading and in 


reading interest. 
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most reading is done when they receive considerable space. This 
fact supports the assumption stated on page 46 that the rela- 
tionship between subject interest and actual reading becomes 
closer to the degree that material on the preferred subjects is 
made as accessible as material on other subjects. 

Newspaper versus magazine reading.—There is practically no 
relation between the amount of newspaper reading and the 
amount of magazine reading on the same subjects. The pre- 
dicted coefficients for complete samples are .084 for the men and 
.0$5 for the women. Of the 23 topics read about most in the 
newspapers, only 3 are among the 23 subjects most read about 
in magazines by men. Seven such subjects occur in the women’s 
reading. For men, of the complete list of 117 topics, 27 appear 
in the record of magazine reading which do not also appear in 
the newspaper reading. Twenty appear in the newspaper read- 
ing but not in the magazine reading. Sixteen subjects appeared 
in neither newspapers nor magazines. The discrepancy is much 
the same for women readers. 

Magazine reading and subject interest.—The relation between 
the subjects of most interest and the subjects most read about 
in magazines is also slight, though it is closer for the women than 
for the men. 

As shown in Table II, the correlation between magazine read- 
ing and subject interest is for men .o49 and for women .251. 
This means that, for the men, only 4 subjects of sufficient inter- 
est to rank in the upper fifth of the list of subjects were also in 
the upper fifth for actual reading. For the women, 10 subjects 
were in the highest fifth for both reading and interest. Thus 
there are many interesting subjects on which little magazine 
reading is done and many uninteresting subjects that each sex 
does read about in magazines. 

Tables V and VI show the relative interests of each sex group 
in the subjects on which most non-fiction is read in magazines. 
It will be noted that, of the 23 subjects most read about in 
magazines by each sex, 11 subjects are below average interest 
for the men whereas only 7 are below for the women. 

In the case of magazine reading by these groups, it is not 
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TWENTY-THREE Topics on Most Macazine Reapinc Is Done sy Men* 
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Vv 


Piacep First Tent ror Amount or Reapinc | Pracep in Seconp ror Amount or Reapinc 
"Rating | Now 
s. Statesmen and politicians.... 7 7. Artists and musicians......... 9 
11. Royalty and social leaders... 10 re 2 
12. Military and naval heroes.... 4 ge 8 

22. Foreign governments and poli- 32. The money market and invest- 
28. Industrial conditions—pros- 41. Social values of science. ...... 8 
4 43- Mechanical inventions........ 4 
49. Developments in aviation. . I 54- Medical progress and public 
56. Personal hygiene............ I 3 
58. Nature of human nature and 68. Modern civilization.......... 5 
sc 8 | 111. Hobbies and the use ofleisure.. 5 
78. Interesting places abroad.... 5 
1o1. Writers and writing......... ° 


reading interest. 
t Rating 1 is high and 10 is low. 


TABLE 


* Topics in italics are those which were placed in the first or second tenth both in actual reading and 


VI 


TWENTY-THREE Topics on Wuicn Most Macazine Reapinc Is Done sy Women* 


Piacep First Tenta ror Amount or Reapinc | Piacep Seconp Tentx ror Amount or READING 
Topic tinterest| Topic tInterest 
No. Rating | No. Rating 
4. Successful business men and 3. Captains of industry......... 7 

4 g. Actors and actresses.......... 6 
43- Mechanical inventions........ 8 47. Facts about mankind......... 5 
49. Developments in aviation..... 6 57. Personal beauty .............. I 
55. Prevention and treatment of 58. Nature of human nature and 

56. Personal hygiene............ 1 59. Personal qualities analyzed..... 1 
62. The successful life........ 2 65. Birds and insects............ 7 
4 69. Comments on modern America 6 
72. Modern styles, manners, and 88. Marriage and divorce......... 2 

78. Interesting places abroad...... 2 | 113. Parents’ relationships with chil- 
93- College and higher education.. 7 I 
115. The home garden............ 3 
117. Household management and food 


reading interest. 
t Rating 1 is high and 10 is low. 


* Topics in italics are those which were placed in the first or second tenth both in actual reading and 
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possible to show how many of the preferred subjects are among 
the subjects most read about when the factor of accessibility 
is controlled, as was shown for newspaper reading. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that accessibility depends very little on rel- 
ative space given to different subjects in particular magazines. 
It depends very largely upon what magazines are available as 
compared with magazines not available, and we do not know 
which magazines are not available. All we know is that the 
magazines actually read by the given readers contain interest- 
ing articles on relatively few of the subjects preferred by those 
of either sex. Some evidence on this point may be found by 
comparing the magazine titles of the following list with the 
preferred subjects shown in Tables VII and VIII. In mak- 
ing the comparison it is important to note that while several 
well-edited and comprehensive magazines appear on the list, 
they are read by very few persons. The magazines read by as 
many as Io of the 131 individuals reporting include non-fiction 
articles on a very limited range of subjects. The inference seems 
safe that more magazine reading on the preferred subjects 
would result if magazines containing articles on the other pre- 
ferred subjects were more accessible. However, the data are not 
conclusive on this point; hence the case for accessibility of ma- 
terial on preferred subjects as a factor of reading satisfaction 
must rest on the newspaper data previously shown. 


LIST OF MAGAZINES* 


American 1 Comfort and home.............. I 
American Legion.............. 2 
American mercury............. I 
Athletic journal... 1 Field and stream............... 1 
Better homes and gardens........ 4 Good housekeeping............. 7 


Christian Science sentinel....... 2 Ladies’ home journal........... 
* The figures indicate the number of persons reading each magazine during the four weeks’ period. 
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LIST OF MAGAZINES—Continued 


Popular mechanics............. 


§ Review of reviews.............. I 
Modern mechanics... 2 Saturday evening post........... 8 
Nature magazine............... I 
7 Woman's home companion...... 4 


Book reading and subject interest—Books of non-fiction are 
relatively inaccessible to the readers studied. What books they 
read are for the most part purchased from news stands or bor- 
rowed from friends. It is thus to be expected that of the 83 
books reported by the men, 71 of which were identified, 47 
were fiction, 15 general non-fiction, and g technical. The women 
read 171 books. Of the 146 which were identified, 139 were 
fiction, 5 non-fiction, and 2 technical. 

Of the fiction read by men and women combined, it was pos- 
sible to identify the authors of 186 titles. Of these, 55 were 
sensational stories of the news stand variety that would scarcely 
appear on public-library shelves. Six were juvenile fiction. 
Classics and superior fiction accounted for 35 more titles. The 
remaining go titles represented the usual run of popular novels. 

The 1g non-fiction titles reported are as follows (for both 
sexes, they represent interesting and uninteresting subjects in 
about equal proportions): 

Birney, T. W., Childhood 

_ Carrington, H., Psychology for beginners 

Coyner, D. H., Lost trappers 

Douglas, B., Science of baseball 

Eddy, M. B., Science and health 

Farwell, J. V., Corner stones of character 

Geister, E., Ice breakers 

Irving, W., Life of Washington 

Jeans, J., The Mysterious universe 

Joseph, M., Short story writing for profit 
Lippmann, W., 4 Preface to morals 
Lord, C. B., Young man and journalism 
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Mencken, H. L., Notes on democracy 
Mencken, H. L., Treatise on the gods 
Murray, G. P., The Fountain of youth 
Papini, G., The Life of Christ 

Stern, R. B., Clubs, making and management 
Villard, O. G., Prophets, true and false 
Wakeling, A., Fix it yourself 


The titles were read by eight men and four women over a 
period of four weeks. Because only these 19 non-fiction titles 
were reported by the entire sex groups combined, it would be 
absurd to attempt a correlation with subjects of interest. 
Neither would it be profitable to continue the record of book- 
reading by the factory population for a much longer time. 
Even if book-reading were recorded for an entire year, the non- 
fiction titles constitute so small a proportion of the total read- 
ing that they have a negligible effect upon the ranking of sub- 
jects according to the amount of actual reading. 

The reasons which may explain the failure of these readers to 
find satisfaction in books are again consistent with the assump- 
tions made at the outset, namely, not all the preferred subjects 
are discussed in books available, and some books are harder to 
obtain than others. Yet no data to check either one of these 
assumptions could be obtained for the industrial groups, since 
the amount of book-reading was so small. The one assumption 
on which no evidence has yet been supplied is that which con- 
cerns the “readability” of material. Hence the following evi- 
dence obtained from college students‘ is introduced to show 
the closer correspondence between book-reading and subject in- 
terest that results when attractively written books are available 
on the preferred subjects. 

The data consist of comparisons between the subjects of most 
interest to students and the subjects on which the same stu- 
dents read most books. The subjects of most interest were de- 
termined by the same check-list that was returned by the fac- 
tory workers. The subjects on which the students read most 
books were determined by having them check a list of 124 non- 


t Here used by courtesy of Leon Carnovsky. 
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fiction titles. The titles are those which were (a) published 
(with very few exceptions) between 1928 and 1930, (4) exten- 
sively advertised in general magazines, (c) widely reviewed as 
shown in the Book review digest, and (d) directly pertinent to 
one or more subjects of the interest check-list. The number 124 
resulted from the decision to represent by two titles each the 
subjects on which non-fiction books of the foregoing description 
were available. Such books were available on 62 subjects, hence 
124 titles composed the check-list. 

In checking the list each student indicated how much of each 
title had been read, as “none at all,” “less than half,” “half but 
not all,” or “the whole book.” Thus by adding the values rep- 
resenting different amounts of reading in the two titles relating 
to each subject by each member of the group, a score for actual 
reading by the group was obtained for each subject. Such scores 
were then readily correlated with the interest scores on the same 
subjects. 

Returns on the check-list of titles were obtained from twenty 
odd groups of students on the same university campus. The 
groups were formed with reference to sex, college year, field of 
specialization for senior college and graduate students, and 
other differences such as intelligence, parents’ schooling, race, 
place of residence, and scholastic standing. An entirely typical 
group, for the present illustration, is a group composed of Fresh- 
men girls. This group is properly ‘sampled by the 71 individuals 
making returns, since, when the 71 scores for subject interest 
are divided at random and the two halves are correlated, the 
coefficient is .go+.o12. The reliability coefficient of the scores 
on actual reading, similarly obtained, is .758 + .048. 

When the subject scores of the Freshmen girls were compared 
with the scores for actual reading, the result was much the same 
as for the factory workers; there was no more relationship than 
might result from mere chance. In fact, for the Freshmen girls, 
there is a slight tendency to do more reading in non-fiction 
books on uninteresting subjects than on interesting subjects, 
since the coefficient of correlation is negative (r= —.117). 

To see what effect on this relationship might be due to differ- 
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ences in the “readability” of the books, the list of 124 titles was 
reduced by omitting those that are written in a style that is 
technical, or difficult for any other reason. The number of titles 
thus omitted was 74, reducing the list to §0 titles attractively 
written and reducing the number of subjects from 62 to 34. 
When the interest scores on the 34 subjects were correlated with 
the reading scores based on the attractively written books, the 
coefficient rose from —.117 to +.334. The important influence 
of “readability” upon the relation of subject interest and actual 

reading is thus apparent. When the books are equally readable, 
more reading is done on the subjects of most interest. 

While the relationship between subject interest and actual 
reading in non-fiction books is positive and significant when dif- 
ferences in “readability” are minimized, a coefficient of .334 
is still a long way from perfect correspondence. That is to say, 
the difference between this coefficient and the highest one our 
reliabilities would permit (about .80) shows clearly the presence 
of other variable factors in the situation. 

One such factor that can most safely be assumed on the basis 
of data presented is accessibility. This we have seen to be high- 
ly influential in its effects upon reading in newspapers and mag- 
azines. We do not know the relative accessibility to the given 
students of the books on the non-fiction check-list. If we did, 
we could determine the correspondence between subject inter- 
est and book-reading when the readers’ selection is confined to 
books that are both readable and accessible. Data are being 
collected to this end which should certainly establish a closer 
correspondence between subject interest and actual reading 
than .334, the relationship which exists when the books actually 
read differ widely in their accessibility to the group as a whole. 

The foregoing evidence on student reading in non-fiction 
books thus supports the assumptions made at the outset to ex- 
plain the consistency of data on book-reading and the data on 
reading in newspapers and magazines as related to subject in- 
terest. The relationship is scant because attractively written 
material on the preferred subjects is not readily accessible to 
the readers. 
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CONCLUSION 


Tables VII and VIII show the 23 subjects ranked in the high- 


est fifth of the complete list for interest to the men and women 


TABLE VII 


READING ON Susyects oF Most InTEREsT To Factory MeN 
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Supjects Upper Hatr or tue List Wuen 


ror Actuat REeapinc 


Supyects Upper Firts or THe List 


ror INTEREST N 
Topic 
No. 

a3. International 
29. Prices and costs sof living. . 
33- Labor and the labor market... . 
49. Developments in aviation........... 
55. Prevention and treatment of specific 

56. Personal hygiene. . ° ° ° 
79. Interesting places in the United States}... 
83. Detection and prevention of crime. 
86. Prohibition violations and enforce- 

93- College and higher education. . . 
113. Parents’ relationships with children..| * |.......]...-... 

Total number of subjects (23).......| 7 10 2 10 14 


factory workers, together with the subjects ranked above the 
median in respect to the amount of reading reported on each 
in the three types of publication. The 
shows which of the 23 subjects fall in the half of the 117 sub- 
jects most read about when the scores for all three types of 
reading are combined and the subjects are reranked according- 


“composite” 


column 
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ly. The “total” column shows what the subjects are that ap- 
pear above the median in any one of the three reading records. 


TABLE VIII 


Reapinc on Supyects oF Most Interest To Factory Women 


Susyects Upper Harr or tue List Waen 
Ranxepb ror Actuat 


Supyects 1x Upper Firts or tHe List 


ror INTEREST 
News- Maga- Com- 


posite 


Topic 
No. 


. The next war 

. Prices and costs of living 
. Public health and medical progress...}....... 

. Prevention and treatment of specific 


. Personal hygiene 

. Personal beauty 

. Personal qualities analyzed.........]... 

. Getting along with other people. . .. .|. 

. The successful life 

. Interesting places abroad 
79. Interesting places in the United States}... .... 

. Interesting peoples 

. Comments on marriage and divorce. . 

. Attitudes—men versus women 

. Adult education 

. Religion and the world today....... 

. The use and abuse of reading... .... 


. Parents’ relationships with children. . 

. Successful marriage 

. Household management and food 
preparation 


Total number of subjects (23) 


It will be noted that of the 23 subjects of most interest to the 
men, g subjects (indicated by blanks in the “total” column to 
the right) are not read about to any considerable extent in either 
newspapers, magazines, or books. As the following list of such 
subjects makes plain, they are all subjects upon which substan- 


Total 
papers zines 
* * * 
* * * * 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * 
. 
111. Hobbies and the use of leisure.......]....... 
117 
* * * 
| 14 I 14 
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tial reading might do much to improve the social adjustment 
and to widen the social perspective of the readers concerned: 
laws and legislation, international attitudes, preparedness, 
prices and costs of living, science and warfare, prevention and 
treatment of specific ills, personal qualities analyzed, travel and 
outdoor life, and successful marriage. 

Similarly for the women, the g preferred subjects on which 
‘little or no reading is done are: the next war, prices and costs 
of living, interesting places in the United States, interesting 
peoples, attitudes—men versus women, adult education, the 
use and abuse of reading, travel and outdoor life, and successful 
marriage. 

Taken as a whole, the contents of these tables support the 
general finding that no significantly positive relationship exists 
between the subjects of most interest and the subjects on which 
the industrial groups do most reading. The interpretations sup- 
plied in this paper, however, go beyond this fact to conditions 
that help to explain it. They suggest very plainly what every 
librarian knows, namely, (1) that accessibility, whether repre- 
sented by space in the given newspapers, or selection of maga- 
zines, or availability of books, is perhaps the most important 
single influence upon actual reading, except for readers in highly 
specialized fields who will take any amount of trouble to obtain 
an important reference; (2) that “readability,” as analyzed on 
page 43, is the next important influence, and (3) that accessibil- 
ity and readability in combination virtually determine what the 
general reader reads. 

What every librarian does not know, and what has probably 
not been demonstrated before in equally objective terms, is 
that so small a proportion of the “readable” printed matter 
available to the American citizen is concerned with the particu- 
lar questions upon which he most wants to read. It is altogether 
probable that this condition applies to the half of the total 

adult population that has been estimated to read little but news- 
papers. If so, the publisher, librarian, book dealer, or teacher 
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who brings interesting and trustworthy reading on the desired 
subjects within easy reach of the multitude will deserve well of 
his country. The possibilities of this achievement obviously 
depend upon such further studies as may furnish group stand- 
ards for “readability” and “accessibility” that the publisher 
and librarian may put to practical use. 
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an assistantship at the Michigan State Normal College Library. Later 
she served as children’s librarian in the Jackson (Michigan) Public 
Library and the Scripps Branch, Detroit. In 1923-24 she was in 
charge of the branch work of the Flint (Michigan) Public Library, and 
for two years thereafter (1924-26) was librarian of the Peter White 
Public Library at Marquette, Michigan. She left her post in Mar- 
quette to become librarian of the State Teachers College at Edinboro, 
Penasylvania. For the past three years Miss Sullivan has been libra- 
rian of the State Normal School at Fredonia, New York, which posi- 
tion she now occupies. 

Dovcias Waptes: for biographical information see the Library 
quarterly, I (1931), go-g1. Dr. Waples has been traveling in Europe 
since September, 1931. He will return to the University of Chicago 
in April, 1932. 

Louis R. Wirson, A.B., A.M., Px.D., has served as librarian of the 
University of North Carolina since 1901. Recognized as educator as 
well as librarian, Mr. Wilson is also professor of library administration. 
His position on the Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association, his various offices in the North Caro- 
lina Library Association, the Southeastern Library Association, and 
like organizations, are indicative of the activity and service which 
make him a prominent figure in his profession. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 
OHANNES ANTONIUS pve BENEDICTIS, whose printer’s 


mark is reproduced on the cover, was a member of an important 

family of printers in Bologna. His father was the well-known 
printer, Franciscus de Benedictis, an enthusiastic humanist who as- 
sumed the name of “Plato.” Johannes Antonius, for that reason called 
himself “‘Platonides,” son of Plato. He began printing in association 
with his brother, Johannes Jacobus de Benedictis. The earliest known 
product of their press was the Viaggio of Sir John Mandeville, which 
was finished on July 18, 1492; but by 1499 we find him in business 
for himself, although it is not improbable that he occupied the same 
premises as his kinsmen who operated under the name of “Vincentius 
et fratres de Benedictis.” 

Although he specialized in popular religious works chiefly in the 
vernacular, Johannes Antonius kept up the humanistic interests of his 
father. Besides printing editions of the classics, such as Latin trans- 
lations of Isocrates’ Orationes (n.d.) and Lucian’s Opus parasaticum 
(1504), he issued works of the older humanists, such as Platina’s De 
honesta voluptate (1499) and Poggius’ Opus morale (1500) and the 
productions of contemporary local Bolognese scholars such as Jo- 
hannes Baptista Pius. He continued printing until 1513, when he 
issued Johannes Achillinus’ J/ viridario; but shortly after this he seems 
either to have died or to have retired. 

In 1618, a Johannes Antonius de Benedictis junior, probably a son 
who had succeeded to his father’s business, printed the De serpentibus 
of the celebrated physician Nicolaus Leonicenus. 

The typography of Johannes Antonius de Benedictis is good and 
his decorations tasteful, but in no way are they outstanding. His de- 
vice, taken from the Confessionario of Marco Veronese (1499), bears 
in the upper portion his initials, “I. B.,” and in the lower part three 
letters the significance of which is unknown to the writer, “F.C. V.” 
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Index Bibliographicus. Weltliste laufender bibliographischer Zeit- 
schriften. Edited by Marcert Gopet and Joris Vorstivs. 2d ed., 
enlarged. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. Pp. 


xxili+420. Rm. 165. 

The first Index Bibliographicus (1925) asserted the importance of a bibliog- 
raphy of current bibliographies for scientific workers, libraries, booksellers, 
and “tous les esprits curieux de suivre le mouvement intellectuel,” and 
claimed further the incidental merits of showing duplication and lacunae in 
our bibliographical organization and of drawing attention to the lesser known 
intellectual activity of “certains pays exotiques ou nouvellement constitués.”” 
The second edition properly enough takes its audience for granted, but, in so 
doing, loses sight of the national organization of bibliography and the national 
intellectual activity, on which, even at the pains of duplication of effort, inter- 
national bibliography and international intellectual activity must depend. 
The former Jndex, in its list arranged by countries and in its inclusion of 
bibliographical information bureaus, gave us a significant, even though incom- 
plete conspectus, e.g., of American bibliographical strengths and weaknesses. 
In the new Jndex, one must study it out. 

In the chief concern, however, “‘la liste méthodique et descriptive de toutes 
les bibliographies courantes,” the new /ndex is a distinguished success where 
the first Jndex was a distinguished effort. The new Index has 37 collaborators 
instead of 34 (more of the collaborators are now the national libraries); and, 
while South Africa, Danzig, Spain, Wales, and Portugal have dropped from 
the list of collaborators and though Chile is still the only Latin American 
contributor, much has been added by the co-operation of Bulgaria, Canada, 
India, Indo-China, Ireland, New Zealand, Turkey, and the Ukraine. 

The first Jndex contained 1,002 numbers, this one has 1,900. Both aimed 
at completeness and neither attained it—in fact, one of the great improve- 
ments in the new Index is its judicious exclusions. Not that all the omissions 
noted in the first edition have been remedied, but of the omitted titles which 
the reviewer has in mind? many would only be listed in want of better bibliog- 


raphies for their subjects and countries. 


* Cf. H. B. Van Hoesen and F. K. Walter, Bibliography (New York, 1928), p. 257. 

?E.g., American anthropologist, Astrophysical journal, Books abroad (University of 
Oklahoma Press), Classical philology, Geographical journal, Mississippi Valley his- 
torical review, Monthly notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, Political science 
quarterly, Research quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, etc. 
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How many titles in the old Jndex have ceased publication, the reviewer 
does not presume to estimate, but the birth-rate has been staggering; nearly 
one-fourth of this second list began in 1926 or since (and there is the Library 
quarterly besides). Derive what comfort we can from the dozen which have 
passed their centenary! Be impressed with the number of current local 
bibliographies and give a hearty welcome to the new or newly listed national 
bibliographies, government-documents bibliographies, periodical indexes, and 
“cumulative” lists. 

The program of descriptive information has been more fully and system- 
atically carried out than in the first edition. We now have the editors, pub- 
lishers, and their mailing address, the size of the journal, its date of beginning, 
its interval of publication, the period covered by its bibliographies, the subject 
and scope (national or international, general or special, inclusive of books or 
periodical articles or both), the treatment (title-list, critical, analytical, ab- 
stract), and the arrangement (alphabetical or classified). There are perhaps 
thirty or forty titles for which these details are lacking or incomplete, and 
there are a few cases where, in spite of all this detail, one may still remain 
uncertain as to whether the journal is an independent enterprise or is the 
organ of a learned society or of the trade. 

The reviewer's greatest complaint is of the classification. Waiving all objec- 
tions to the D.C. in general as a library classification and in particular as a 
bibliographical classification,’ there should be double entries, not mere 
numerical references, e.g., in “so Naturwissenschaften” and ‘“‘oo1 Wissen- 


schaft im allgemeinen,” in “o2 Bibliothekswesen” (where we find Bulletin of 
bibliography and Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen) and “oo2 Buchwesen,” 


” 


“or Bibliographie der bibliographischen Literatur,” “o11 Allgemeine inter- 
nationale Bibliographien” (Bibliographe moderne is here), etc. Social Science 
abstracts is listed under “Social sciences” only, so also the League of Nations 
Library Monthly list of books catalogued; ““Bursian’s” Jahresbericht is listed in 
“Philology” only, the Revue des études anciennes in “Ancient history,” the 
Progress of mediaeval studies in “Medieval history” only, the Zeitschrift des 
Palastina-Vereins in “Regional bibliographies,” and so on. Government docu- 
ment bibliographies, of which there is now a notable number, are listed under 
“National bibliographies” only—learned societies and theses likewise. 

The index of authors, editors, and titles, indispensable to such a long 
classified list, is vastly improved over that of the first edition, in both form 
and detail. A topical index would also have been welcome. 

The book is very flimsily sewn. The reviewer’s copy of the first edition is 
still in good condition, in its original paper covers, after five years’ use. The 
new edition falls apart at the first reading. 

Henry Bartiett Van Hoesen 
Brown University Liprary 


* Cf. review of twelfth edition of the Dewey Decimal classification (Library journal, 
LIII [1928], 1027-30). 
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Internationale Bibliographie des Buch- und Bibliothekswesens mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Bibliographie. Fiinfter Fahrgang: 
7930. In kritischer Auswahl zusammengestellt von Joris Vorstius 
und Erwin Srernsorn. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1931. Pp. 
xili+224. 

The current number of this valuable bibliography of library science and 
the book arts lists about 7,100 titles, nearly twice as many as were contained 
in the first volume—an increase which indicates, as Herr Vorstius observes in 
the preface, a great growth during the last five years of literary activity among 
bookmen and librarians. Because of this quantity of titles, it has been nec- 
essary to expand the classification. Since 1927 the scheme of classification of 
the Internationale Bibliographie has steadily improved; and the material, 
despite its bulk, is very easily handled. The index, also, is well done, except 
for one serious shortcoming: it contains only personal names and a few titles. 
The Library of Congress, for instance, does not appear in the index, its pub- 
lications being listed under the names of members of its staff who compiled 
them or under the first word of the title, which is usually some trivial word 
such as “Catalogue,” “Exhibit,” or “Information.” The reader, therefore, in 
these cases is unable to find a desired book under the most obvious heading, 
the name of the library or learned society which was responsible for its pro- 
duction. For this and various other reasons the addition of corporate head- 
ings to the index would add greatly to the utility of the bibliography. 

The high standard of accuracy which characterized the former annual 
volumes is maintained in the present one. 
Epwin Exiorr WiLLoucHBY 


Grapuate Liprary ScHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


A Guide to historical literature. Edited by Witt1am Henry ALLIson, 
Sipney BrapsHaw Fay, Aucustus Hunt SHearer, and Henry 
Rosinson SuipMan. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xxviii 


+1222. $10.50. 

After eleven years expectation we have, not our “new Adams,” but some- 
thing bigger and better. The general reader may have to be told its value and 
how to use it, the librarian will learn for himself, just as he learned Paetow, 
and will be more and more enthusiastic about it and grateful for it as experi- 
ence grows. The historian will know at once how to use it, how to supple- 
ment its limitations, and how to appreciate the eleven years of diligent, pains- 
taking, and expert work. 

Let us suppose that the general reader wants a book on New Jersey. He 
will look in the Index—and not find it (there is no topical index)—or in the 
Table of Contents—and not find it. The Table of Contents lists United 
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States page 997, and page 997 has a Contents for Section X indicating that 
X351-471 are “Histories of sections,” but even when you think to run it 
down, before you finish the note at the end of 471 (which refers you to sections 
listing books on Guam, the Virgin Islands, etc.), it isn’t there. The general 
reader will wonder whether the editors had in mind, as Adams did, “‘my son 
and my daughter,” “our historical club,” etc., and, in fact, the Preface does 
designate the audience as “primarily . . . . libraries, teachers, and graduate 
students.” 

This hypothetical experience as general reader, however, does not mean 
that the general reader has been forgotten, since probably as many as three- 
fifths of Adams’ titles are included and are described, according to the re- 
viewer's undergraduate class in bibliography, no less clearly and interestingly 
than by Adams. And, when the reader locates the list of “Shorter general 
histories,” there are Wells, Van Loon, and Hillyer in the first group (B1o1). 
Having such as these, he will probably not miss some of the titles which 
Adams lists by Sir Thomas Arnold, Edmund Burke, Hallam, Milman, etc. 
If, then, the general reader is serious—and wise—he will persist till he locates 
such titles as suit his purposes, and, for state histories and other excluded 
topics, learn how to follow the Guide’s leads through other bibliographies. 
Incidentally, Davies’ How to read history is a bibliography which might have 
been mentioned as of interest to the general reader. 

The librarian’s difficulties must receive more detailed consideration in this 
journal, even though the difficulties be chiefly matters of form and be the 
fault of the librarians rather than of the editors. The librarian begins with the 
title-page, is not unduly disturbed by its poor design, postpones speculation 
as to whether “guide” means anything more or less than “manual” or 
“bibliography,” compares the imprint date with the publication date (May, 
1931), and wonders what the composition date is, suspecting it to be con- 
siderably earlier because of such omissions as the new International bibliog- 
raphy of historical sciences, the new edition of Schneider (A2c), Salmon’s Why 
is history rewritten? Magnus’ Jews in the Christian era, F. Seymour Smith’s 
Classics in translation, etc. 

The Preface shirks the difficult task of differentiating the scope of this 
work from that of Adams. The reference from the Preface to the scheme of 
classification in Index I (a queer use of the word “Index” and a queer place 
to put this information!), or, better, the slightly more detailed contents at 
heads of chapters, must be followed up immediately in order to get any notion 
at all of the thoroughness of scope, or of the careful method of arrangement, 
since the Table of Contents gives only the headings of the twenty-six main 
sections. The Table in Index I lists twenty subdivisions, which are made in 
each section, “so far as varying conditions have permitted.” Under each of 
these twenty subdivisions of the twenty sections, then, one finds “‘a carefully 
chosen list of available books . . . . [for] an English reading audience.” 

If then I am asked for a book on Rhode Island, I calculate it might appear 
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in “X201~s500 Histories of special periods, regions or topics,” though I should 
reflect that “regions” may or may not include states. Unless I have chanced 
upon the slightly more detailed contents at the beginning of the chapter, I 
leaf over ten pages from X201 before finding “Histories of sections” at X351. 
And it is “Histories of sections” —New England, the South (including three 
books on Virginia “indispensable to the student of the history of the south 
as a section” [italics mine]), the Mississippi Valley, etc. I find that Rhode 
Island appears as a volume in the “American commonwealth” series—so far at 
least it has the advantage over New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and several other 
states. The twenty-nine states represented by individual volumes appear, one 
may infer, only because these volumes are included in a general work or collec- 
tion of sectional history. 

In short, state histories are not within the scope of the Guide, but twenty- 
nine of them appear incidentally. For state histories, then—and, of course, 
for city or county histories—one turns either to references in United States 
histories or to the list of bibliographies in X1-12. Quite possibly the librarian 
would have tried Channing, Hart and Turner, or Bradford first anyhow, but 
these are twenty years old and must still be supplemented by reference to 
the succeeding years of the Writings on American history. The lists of 
“Shorter general histories” and “Longer general histories” include works as 
recent as 1929 and indicate that several of them have “Bibliographies,” 
“Brief bibliographies,” “Extensive bibliographies,” or “Valuable bibliog- 
raphies.” Would it be too exacting to expect of our Guide more detailed 
characterizations? 

Should we expect to find individual biographies? And, if so, is Governor 
Smith included? We find “a selection from the most important works ... . 
which have appeared since the beginning of the present century,” and these 
titles ate not itemized but run into the text, which is paragraphed according 
to periods, and printed in italics. The librarian is grateful for the expert 
opinion on what the most important biographies are, but, for reference pur- 
poses, the Guide is about the last place he will look to find a biography of 
Alfred Smith, who isn’t there, or of Robert Toombs, who is there. 

If we sample other countries, we find that some have no subdivisions for 
sectional histories or biographies (e.g., Spain). If we sample another subsec- 
tion in different countries, e.g., “Cultural history: Literature,” we find indi- 
vidual authors generally omitted, but half a dozen Greek authors are included 
(D664). Some sections do not mention government publications—but they 
must be there (i.e., in the respective countries), and Childs’s pamphlet is 
among the omitted aids in this field. 

Sampling the auxiliary sciences: Palaeography (A341 ff.) includes a brief 
list of general works with some notable omissions—Birt, Gardthausen, 

Madan, Wattenbach’s Schriftwesen, etc. For ancient palaeography we are re- 
ferred to D and E, where we find no individual titles, and infer that the scope 
of the Guide does not include the palaeography of special periods, countries, 
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and schools—except the “English court hand.” Greek and Latin inscriptions 
are covered by both handbooks and collections of texts, Greek papyri only by 
handbooks—none of the great collections, which must include at least 100,000 
texts. Christian inscriptions are excluded—even De Rossi’s great corpus and 
handbooks like Kauffmann. Oriental source material is treated in similar 
fashion—quite understandably. The history of science (B641 ff.) slights 
technology and omits Jsis, the Newcomen Society, etc. The reviewer notes 
similar exclusions in philology, church history, and medieval art. There are 
“guides” to historical fiction but no individual titles. And where is folklore? 

The librarian cannot help but feel that a few more general and national 
bibliographies should have been included, e.g., Childs for sixteenth-century 
books, Minto’s Reference books (which might well have taken the space al- 
lotted to the superseded Kroeger—Ata), the 4. L. 4. catalog, the Deutsche 
Nationalbibliographie, Palau y Dulcet, etc. 

We have seen how the listing of subject bibliographies serves as a guide 
beyond the select titles listed in the case of United States history, but we are 
not so well guided to further titles by available bibliographies in the auxiliary 
sciences. 

The librarian will be disappointed to have the history of printing repre- 
sented only by Carter and to find nothing specific on history of book illustra- 
tion, bookbinding, publishing, etc. These, like some of the other ‘“‘minor’’ 
arts, are, perhaps, beyond the scope of the Guide, like the state histories. But 
could we not reasonably expect something on library history? 

The scope of the Guide, then, is designedly restricted, even though it may 
include six times as many titles as Adams; the scope varies from one section 
to another, generally with a consistent regard to both the interests and the 
capabilities of an English-speaking audience; and these restrictions and varia- 
tions in scope apply to both the topics covered and the number and kind of 
titles selected under each topic. After all, however, these slighted topics—if 
they really are slighted—are not, strictly speaking, history, but incidental or 
auxiliary to the study of history. We may have to learn what is there by a 
brief study of the different sections or, in the course of time, by repeated 
sampling. But it does not take long to see that these limitations in scope are 
carefully thought out, and, on the whole, consistently maintained, and that 
the number of topics covered and the number, variety, and judicious selection 
of books under the topics makes the Guide a mine of information as much 
better than Adams as it is bigger. 

To return to the scheme of classification and to consider it, not as a guide 
to the scope and contents of the volume, but as a classification—the librarian 
will be confused unless he realizes that this is not a general encyclopedic 
scheme, but is a classification for the historian’s purposes. “Bibliography” 
in Al f. is bibliography of reference books, of bibliographies, of best books, 
of bibliographies of history, of the auxiliary sciences. “Bibliography” in 
B1 ff. includes with general bibliographies of history a selection of American, 
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British, French, and German national bibliographies considered as a source 
for historical works. Other national lists are classed as bibliographies under 

their respective countries—viewed, presumably, as sources of books on the 

histories of those countries and as less likely to be used by an English-speaking 

audience for historical works in general. General periodicals and reviews are 

distributed in somewhat similar fashion; so also encyclopedias and works of 

reference. 

“Geography and atlases” in Aq1 ff. means general “historical geography,” 
anthropogeography, etc. Ancient, medieval and modern, and regional geog- 
raphies are classed under the corresponding divisions of history. ““Geograph- 
ical works of a descriptive or merely informational character” are classed in 
B (“General history”). A201 ff. deals with “Value and aims of history,” 
“Interpretation of history,” and “Historiography”; “Philosophy of history”’ 
comes in B201 ff. The “auxiliary” sciences (philology, diplomatics, palaeog- 
raphy, chronology, genealogy and heraldry, archaeology and epigraphy, and 
numismatics) are of course distributed between A and various subdivisions 
of the other sections (usually in one of the “Cultural history” subdivisions). 
The librarian must eventually see the reasonableness of these arrangements 
but will continue to wish for a topical index. 

This arrangement, like any other classified arrangement, means trouble for 
librarians who want to check this list with the library catalogue—just multiply 
two or three hundred libraries, which ought to check it, by two or three 
hundred hours which the checking will take! We had probably best check with 
the Author Index in spite of its short titles. 

Finally, as the librarian is perhaps inordinately devoted to signed articles, 
he would prefer to have the list of contributors arranged according to the first 
initial, as in the Britannica. As the list is arranged, combinations like DMCF 
and HBVH are a little puzzling. 

The historian, whether graduate student or teacher, will be little troubled 
by all these questions of convenience for checking, for reference, and for 
advising readers. If our period is Alexandrian or Roman imperial, we shall 
miss the papyri; if our field is Egypt or Mesopotamia, we shall also miss 
original sources; if it were any other country, we should doubtless find omis- 
sions of one sort or another to complain about (perhaps noting, for example, 
that there are later methods and later books in English than Petrie’s Methods 
and aims in archaeology). And the reviewer's own historical predilections have 
not followed the present-day historian’s extreme concern for other things than 

historical events quite so far as to agree with the statement made by the editor 
of the Ancient East section: “It may seem that the political records of these 
most ancient states have little more than a curious interest.” He still hopes 
to find time to read about Tiglath Pileser, Assurbanipal, and the rest (though 
probably all spelled differently now). 

The teacher and graduate student will recognize the Guide immediately as 
a book to study, to become thoroughly familiar with, and then, being familiar 
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with its arrangement and all, to use for constant reference and to follow its 
guidance in each topic of investigation as far as it goes—and it goes a great 
way. It is a worthy result of the work of the contributors and was certainly 
worth waiting for by the rest of us. 
Henry Bartietr Van Hoesen 
Brown University Lisrary 


A Guide to the study of mediaeval history. Prepared under the auspices 
of the Mediaeval Academy of America. By Louis Joun Partow. 
Rev. ed. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1931. Pp. xvii+643. 
$6.00. 


In the preceding review, a slight indication was given of the procedure in 
supplementing the Guide to historical literature through the bibliographies which 
it lists in the field of American history. In this review we have a better oppor- 
tunity to illustrate from the field of medieval history, since Paetow was the 
editor of Section H of that Guide as well as, in the main, the author of this 
Guide to medieval history. 

As for quantity, the book lists probably three times as many titles as the 
section; and, incidentally, it represents more adequately than the 1917 edition 
the “present resources and future needs of the University of California [or 
any other university] library.” 

The Table of Contents of the book immediately indicates a wider scope of 
topics specifically dealt with, including, for example, “Mediaeval books and 
libraries” (which we missed in the section); and the index includes topics 
(“Mathematics,” “Trappists,” etc.). The book also includes many titles 
omitted from the section because, in the more general Guide, they are classified 
in other sections (“Auxiliary sciences,” “Church history,” “Mohammedan- 
ism,” and special countries). 

The reviewer misses papyri (Greek or Arabic) in the list of source material 
and could suggest various additional titles in “Palaeography” and in “‘Biblio- 
graphical works” (one random example is Barth’s Repertorium of periodical 
articles on Swiss history). “English history is not treated fully”; medieval 
history is considered as specifically European, Africa and Asia being included 
only so far as they enter into “Western” history (Byzantine Empire, Jews, 
foes of Western Christendom, etc.). Greek palaeography should have its own 
section in the Bibliography, etc. But no major topic is entirely neglected— 
the work is truly comprehensive. Welcome additions to the 1917 edition in- 
clude place-names (though given a disproportionate amount of space), ver- 
nacular languages, and more detail on the Mohammedans. Few titles in the 
first edition have been omitted (Kerner’s Foundations of Slavic bibliography 
should have been retained). 

One noteworthy matter of scope is the inclusion of titles which are—or, at 
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time of composition were—in preparation. Professor Paetow had continued 
collecting material for this second edition down to the time of his death in 
1928, and the editors chose the end of 1928 as the composition date, but 
among their additions to Paetow’s work, “in certain cases,” later publications 
are included. Bibliographies should be not merely retrospective, but au 
courant and anticipatory as well, and the editors might well have gone farther 
in this direction, even to the point of inserting an addendum in the last stage 
of proof—announcing the new British Museum General catalogue and correct- 
ing the title and description of Jnternational bibliography of historical sciences. 

Thus Paetow’s book dealing with only a period of history, though a large 
one, is more comprehensive and detailed in its field than a single-volume 
bibliography of historical studies in general could hope to be. But Paetow 
also is obviously a selective list and librarians and students should take careful 
notice of all references to other bibliographies. 

While the subsidiary “cultural” topics are treated together, not subordi- 
nated to countries as in the Guide to historical literature, the historian’s classi- 
fication—and this one in particular—needs explanation to any librarians who 
have not grown up with the 1917 edition. Part II, “General history of the 
Middle Ages,” has two periods and thirty-five sections, each section divided: 
(A) “Outline”; (B) “Special recommendations for reading” (especially for 
undergraduates); and (C) “Bibliography,” explained in the Preface as “the 
most important special books and articles .... particularly designed for 
mature readers and for investigators.” Part I lists “General books,” to which 
many references are made in Parts II-III. Thus material on a given topic 
is scattered among the different parts and sections; e.g., Madan’s Books in 
manuscript is listed only in Part III and Sinks’s Reign of the manuscript only 
in Part I. The different sections of Part I do not always correspond with Parts 
II-III nor among themselves. Under “Bibliographies of various subjects,” 
“Special encyclopaedias,” and “General modern historical works,” the sub- 
divisions are not the same, nor do they stand in the same order. Thus “Bib- 
liographies of various subjects” include the Jews but not Islam; philosophy, 
education, etc., but not culture and literature, etc. Art index is listed under 
“Bibliographies of periodical literature,” and no art periodicals are listed 
under “Culture and literature” in the “Historical periodicals” section. The 
New Larned is among “Chronological and tabular aids”; and the Encyclo- 
paedia of the social sciences under “Political economy.” 

Such groupings as “Shorter histories,” “Longer histories” (just as in the 
Guide to historical literature), “Standard surveys,” and “Impressionistic 
surveys” are useful substitutes for elaborate comments but, whereas the other 
Guide gives some characterization of practically every title, Paetow sometimes 
misleads by mere absence of comment, for example, certain books are de- 
scribed on page 33 as introductory or for beginners, with the possible inference 
that others, like Sinks and Schramm, are not. There are also cases in which a 
general note is not an adequate substitute for a detailed list of contents, par- 
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ticularly in collections of varied content such as the Grundrisse and Hand- 
biicher. 

Bibliographies become superseded more rapidly than any other class of 
books, but, if Adams still remains a bibliographical classic today, surely 
Paetow’s name has a long reputation still before it. 

Henry Bartietr Van Hoesen 
Brown University Liprary 


A Bibliography of the faculty of political science of Columbia University, 
1880-1930. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 366. 
$4.00. 

A bibliography which is something more than a dry-as-dust compilation of 
titles is as refreshing as it is novel. The present work is not simply a collection 
of book names and article headings, but is rather the literary autobiography 
of a distinguished group of scholars and social scientists who might be said, 
without much exaggeration, to have laid the foundations in the United States 
for the scientific study of social problems. The “Faculty of Political Science” 
which assembled at Columbia University in 1880 to begin its long career of 
productive scholarship and research was not made up exclusively of students 
of government and politics, but consisted of jurists, historians, economists, 
sociologists, philosophers, and others interested in Staatswissenschaft in the 
broadest sense of the term. It derived its inspiration from the German uni- 
versities. Its founder was John W. Burgess (1844-1931), warm admirer of 
German culture, able historian, constitutional lawyer, and political scientist 
par excellence. The publication of this volume in the year of his passing com- 
memorates a half-century of achievement by those who worked with him and 
after him, and the bibliography appropriately opens with a sketch of his 
academic career and a list of his books and major articles. 

Among the sixty-two names which follow, in the order of their appoint- 
ment to the Faculty, are figures which are universally recognized as outstand- 
ing in their respective fields. Among the political scientists are William A. 
Dunning, Charles A. Beard, Lindsay Rogers, Frank J. Goodnow, Robert 
Maclver, Edward Sait, and Howard McBain, to mention only the best- 
known names. The leading historians are Botsford, Hayes, Hazen, Korff, 
Moon, Muzzey, Robinson, Shepherd, Thorndike, and Shotwell. In the field of 
economics the names of Clark, Seligman, Mitchell, and Willis stand out. The 
sociologists include Giddings and Ogburn; and the jurists, John Bassett 
Moore, Thomas R. Powell, and others scarcely less distinguished. A large 
proportion of the outstanding contributions to social science in America is to 
be found in the writings of these men. For the layman, this compilation is one 
of the best guides to the development of the social studies during the past 
fifty years. To the reflective and imaginative social scientist, it is a striking 
tribute to the Columbia Faculty and a fascinating index of books and men 
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whose contributions in their respective fields have been invaluable to social 
scientists everywhere. 

At the close of the volume is a list of doctoral dissertations written under 
the Faculty of Political Science from 1883 to 1930. The intrinsic value of these 
monographs, as well as the large number of names which have since become 
well known in other piaces, is ample testimony to the ability of this group of 
scholars to train and inspire scholars and to hand down to each succeeding 
generation an ever richer heritage of knowledge. A comparison of recent titles 
with earlier ones suggests that the historico-juristic orientation with which 
the Faculty began its work has persisted down to the present time and has 
perhaps not been leavened to the same degree as elsewhere by the newer ap- 
proaches of psychology and statistics to the analysis of social relationships. 
It is also clear that the various social sciences are still highly departmentalized, 
despite their administrative unification in the Faculty, and that they are still 
far from having achieved integration and synthesis. But these are doubtless 
the tasks of the next half-century of social research. In the course of their 
accomplishment, the work of this group of pioneers will loom constantly 
larger in the long history of human efforts to deal with social problems through 


organized intelligence. 
Freperick L. ScHuMAN 


University or CuHIcaco 


Books to read. A classified and annotated catalogue, being a guide for 
young readers. In three parts: authors and titles of books; books ar- 
ranged by subjects (with an author list of fiction); alphabetical index to 
subjects. Compiled by a committee representing the Library As- 
sociation, the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, the National 
Council of Girls’ Clubs, and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
London: published (with the assistance of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust) by the Library Association, 1931. Pp. xviii+ 
574. 65. 

There are four main points of view to be kept in mind when estimating the 
usefulness of such a list as the one now under consideration. These are: the 
purpose for which the list was compiled, the quality of the selection, the ar- 
rangement, and the information given concerning the books included. 

The compilers of Books to read, in stating their purpose and the use to 
which the book is to be put, have shown themselves to be aware of the grow- 
ing importance of a group of readers who have been, unintentionally and un- 
fortunately, somewhat neglected in the past. They say in their preface that 
this is a “descriptive list of books intended for the use of librarians, teachers, 
and others concerned with the education and training of young readers, as 
well as for use by the readers themselves.” The young readers mentioned are 
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those in the period of adolescence, generally conceded to cover the ages of 
twelve to eighteen years of age, although, as the compilers point out, in 
actual experience no such arbitrary division is possible. There are few well- 
selected lists of books for this age, and any new one must of necessity be 
examined with a hopeful and critical eye. 

A reviewer of such a list has a difficult task before him when it comes to the 
matter of criticism of selection of titles. Any such bibliography must of course 
be highly selective, and to be selective is to offend someone’s pet prejudices 
for or against certain titles. Every user of the list will naturally find some 
books omitted which he thinks should be included, and some included which 
he thinks should be omitted. Since this is an English publication, the task is 
made to some extent more difficult. Because it is neither desirable nor possible 
that such a list should be all-inclusive, we cannot demand that every title in 
the list meet our personal approval. But we can ask that such titles as are 
included should represent a broad variety of interests and that their selection 
should show a certain standard of literary quality. With very few exceptions, 
the list under consideration fulfils these demands. From the standpoint of 
subject matter, it is an excellently balanced collection, having due regard for 
all the varieties of tastes to be found in a reading public of the age for which 
it is intended. In glancing over the subject list, one finds the many interests 
of the adolescent period well represented. In some instances, the English 
point of view naturally colors the selection, as it does notably in the section 
dealing with games and sports. The literary quality also is consistently high 
and shows careful investigation of the literary tastes of the young people 
and of the literature fitted to satisfy those tastes. 

Another recommendation for the list is the very practical and useful ar- 
rangement of the contents. It is in three sections: first, an author and title 
index to all books mentioned; second, a descriptive subject list, arranged in 
order of the Dewey decimal classification, and including a list of fiction ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author; third, an alphabetical index to subjects. 
Bibliographic information is given in the second section, which is the subject 
list. The list was compiled with the needs of clubs, school libraries, inter- 
mediate sections of public libraries, as well as needs of individual readers, in 
mind. Therefore, the compilers have included full descriptive and evaluative 
material. The usual imprint and collation are given, together with an annota- 
tion which indicates the scope of the book, the method of treatment, and the 
class of reader for whom it is intended. 

The present list, first published in 1930, and reprinted in 1931, consists of 
3,516 numbered entries, but the compilers claim that the “books indexed and 
described amount to 4,985 volumes.” It is intended that supplementary 
lists will be issued at least annually. 

NeEsBitT 
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Gutenberg Fahrbuch, 1937. Edited by A. Ruprer. Mainz: Gutenberg 
Gesellschaft, 1931. Pp. 353. RM.40. 

Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft. Edited by Frirz Mivkav. 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1931. Pp. xix+876. RM .80. 

Editiones saeculi XV pleraeque bibliographis ignotae. Annotationes ad 
opus quod inscribitur “Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke.” By 
Tuomas Accurti. Florence: Typografia Giunta, 1930. Pp. vili+ 
170. 

A Chart of the history of printing in Europe. Compiled and illustrated 
by R. T. Arrcnison. Wichita: McCormick-Armstrong Co., 1931. 
Broadside. 

“Incunabula medica in the Huntington Library.” Compiled by 
Herman Ratpw Meap. The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 1 
(May, 1931), 107-51. $1.00. 

Incunabula and Americana (1450-1800). A key to bibliographical study. 
By Marcaret BincHam Stittwet. New York: Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 1931. Pp. xx+483. $12.00. 
Some noteworthy firsts in Europe during the fifteenth century. By E. 
MiriaM Lone. New York: Lathrop C. Harper, 1930. Pp. xiv+73. 


$8.50. 

In the field of incunabula studies published during the past year the new 
Gutenberg Jahrbuch is easily the most significant. Thirty authors, each writing 
in his native language, contribute to this polyglot volume which is at once a 
symbol of the international interest in this field of research and an adequate 
survey of current trends in investigation. To single out for comment any 
particular paper would be invidious: the standard of scholarship in all is high; 
many of them, indeed, promise to stand for years as classic monographs on 
their respective subjects. Among the more miscellaneous papers an American 
reader will be especially interested in the one which tells of the passing of the 
42-line Bible from its monastic home in Carinthia to our national Library of 
Congress. This record has a semi-official character, for its writer Pater Thiemo 
Rasch! is dean of the Benedictine monastery at Lavantthal where Dr. Voll- 
behr secured this Bible. 

Though the bulk of the Fahrbuch is occupied by studies of fifteenth-century 
typography, considerable space is given to the work of later periods. Certain- 
ly every library which attempts to acquire the fundamental literature of 
bibliographical history must secure a complete file of this annual. 

Milkau’s Handbuch will be something of a disappointment to the in- 
cunabulist. Only 85 pages are given to the fifteenth century although such 
difficult topics as Einblattdrucken, block books, the invention, and Gutenberg’s 
life are included. In comparison with this meager space the 32 pages devoted 
to papyri and the 56 to sixteenth-century printers seem unjustifiably generous. 
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Within its limits Erich von Rath’s treatment of his subjects is admirable, an 
accurate and judicial discussion of controverted points and a sense of relative 
importance in the selection of details. Inevitably, however, the chapter is 
only a summary of established opinions; it is in no sense a contribution to our 
knowledge of the period. 

The value of Accurti’s volume is difficult to estimate. One’s first impulse 
is to dismiss it as a hasty and uncalled-for attempt to discredit the work of 
the competent and laborious staff of the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. 
The book consists of two distinct parts: (1) a descriptive catalogue of 181 
incunabula for the most part unknown to bibliographers (19 of them to the 
compilers of the GKWD)); (2) additions and corrections for 253 of the entries 
in the four published volumes of this new catalogue. These corrections range 
from errors in collation to the presentation of rival thories for the dating or 
attribution of unsigned editions. At times, undoubtedly, Accurti seems hyper- 
critical. Yet his detailed list of errors may be a healthy corrective to the many 
bibliographers who seem to assume that the German Kommission is miracu- 
lously infallible. Their fond belief that the complicated apparatus of Hain- 
Copinger-Reichling-Burger was about to pass is already exploded: already 
with the alphabetical progress no farther than Bren we must use not only the 
official Ergdnzungen but Accurti’s Annotationes. 

Of the American contributions to incunabula studies two seem to merit 
unqualified commendation. Mr. Mead’s list of the Jncunabula medica in the 
Huntington Library might well serve as a model for other workers. Librarians 
tend to overvalue the Winship Census of 1913 though it was badly conceived 
as well as obsolete at the time of its publication. In a geographical area as 
great as ours, union lists on a national scale for material unavailable for inter- 
library loans will usually defeat their own purpose. For most research work- 
ers, lists limited to definite academic areas will prove more useful. To a mid- 
western incunabulist about to visit Boston, for example, the national Census 
would be almost useless; if he were to visit California, however, Mr. Mead’s 
list, in spite of its self-imposed limitation, would prove invaluable. Moreover, 
it will not inspire the European dealer to mark up his wares as he did from 
the Census with the note “No copy in America.” 

Mr. Aitchison’s map likewise merits unlimited praise. In comparison with 
Teichl’s similar publication in 1925, which seemed to pretend to finality, Mr. 
Aitchison displays a modesty and caution on controverted points that is 
altogether commendable. 

Miss Lone’s little volume is avowedly a manual for the collector. As such 
it will be of little significance for the bibliographical historian. The collector 
is essentially an antiquarian; his interest is in absolute “firsts.”” The historian, 
on the contrary, is concerned only with permanent trends and the significance 
of established movements. He guards himself consciously from assuming that 
the oldest relic extant was the first of its kind to be fabricated, because he is 
fully aware of the strange pranks played by chance in the vicissitudes of time. 
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Miss Stillwell’s book is a composite volume consisting of three (possibly of 
four) distinct works which have no common unity except in the identity of 
their author. One suspects that they are brought together primarily to meet 
the exigencies of publication. The first of these works is based upon her class- 
room teaching in the Library School at Columbia University. This seems to 
proceed upon the unproved and perhaps unprovable assumption that by a 
certain amount of explanation and instruction any student may be taught to 
catalogue incunabula. A large part of this instruction, as Miss Stillwell formu- 
lates it, consists of cookbook-like directions: take this and this, do that and 
that, and the desired results will ensue. The word “research” is copiously used 
though never apparently with the slightest feeling for its legitimate meaning. 
The third part of the volume consists of an elaborate bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies relevant to incunabula studies. This is excellently done. Any incunab- 
ulist will find it a labor-saving reference tool. Unfortunately he will resent 
being forced to pay so high a price for these 93 pages in a volume otherwise 


useless to him. 
Pierce Butter 


Grapbvuate Lisprary ScHOOL 
University or CxHicaco 


The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 1, May, 1931. (“Huntington 
Library publications.””) Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1931. Pp. 214. 

Every librarian has longed to know more about the Huntington Library. 
That fabulous sums have been spent at a time of unprecedented opportunity 
was common knowledge. Press notices have told us, now and again, of the 
acquisition of this or that particular treasure. But in the main, the library 
world at large has been only vaguely informed of the new institution. It was 
a place, we understood, where one might expect to find such books in English 
literature and American history as were not available elsewhere. We seldom 
forget to remind our readers who asked for unusual material in these fields, 
“And you might also write to Huntington.” 

San Marino is far distant from the geographic center of academic America. 
Not every librarian could make the long journey to learn for himself the char- 
acter of the Huntington collections. If one did go the very wealth of the 
library, no less than the crush of importunate sightseers stood in the way 
of leisurely surveys. On the whole, things were not very favorable to the 
visiting library practitioner. 

The publication of the Huntington Library Bulletin is therefore a notable 
event in American librarianship. More than one hundred pages, approximately 
one-half of the first number, are given over to matters which should form a 
part of the working data of every advanced reference worker. Mr. Schad’s 
excellent account of the founder incorporates a history of the library itself. 
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Professor Sherburn’s descriptive list of the constituent collections, (for which 
he acknowledges the collaboration of many staff workers), gives a perspective 
view of the books themselves. Taken together these two papers present a 
more adequate guide to the institution than is available for any other Ameri- 
can library, with the single exception of the Clements library in Michigan. 
The world of scholarship would rejoice if similar accounts of themselves were 
published by all of the larger foundations. 

The second half of this number is devoted to more particular topics, each 
of which will appeal to its proper specialists. For others their importance will 
lie in their typical character; one may expect future issues of the Bu/letin to 
contain a vast bulk of similar material. Speaking purely as a librarian to 
librarians, one may venture to voice a sense of disquiet over the general char- 
acter of these contributions. More than forty pages are occupied by a Pro- 
fessor Turner’s “New England: 1830-1850.” This, we are told, is to appear 
shortly as part of a book. The “Document concerning Shakespeare’s garden,” 
the “Letter of George III,” and all of the four “Notes” would undoubtedly 
have been welcomed by certain of the learned journals. One fails to see that 
their inclusion here is convenient for their respective specialists, or important 
for the readers of this Bulletin. Had this space been given to another list like 
Mr. Mead’s enumeration of the Huntington Incunabula medica, a wider range 
of usefulness might have been served. For the Bulletin to become an organ 
for research workers in all of the major fields included in the Library will make 
it indispensable for too many different groups. Polygraphy, as every librarian 
knows, is a grievous burden for scholarship to bear. An occasional volume in 
the monograph series of miscellaneous notes for each field would seem a more 


commendable project. 
Pierce BuTLer 


GrapuaTe Lisprary ScHOOoL 
University oF Cu1caco 


The High-school science library for 1930-31. By Hanor A. Wess. 
Reprint from Peabody journal of education, Vol. 1X, No. 1 (July, 
1931). $0.10. 

This is the seventh compilation of useful books in science to appear in the 
Peabody journal of education. The books are classified by science fields, and 
listed in a unique but serviceable manner. Titles in each of twenty fields are 
listed in order of importance to the high-school library; thus, it is recommend- 
ed that a library with a budget of ten dollars for science books buy the books 
indicated under that price in each field; that a library with twenty-five dollars 
buy the books indicated under that price, in addition to the titles recom- 
mended for the budget of ten dollars; that a library with fifty dollars buy the 
books under that price in addition to the recommendations for the ten dollar 
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and twenty-five dollar budgets; and so on. The recommendations provide for 
budgets of ten dollars to five hundred dollars for science books alone. 
Dr. Webb is well qualified to make this compilation, and it will prove of 


value to high-school librarians. 
Leon CARNOVSKY 


Grapuate Liprary ScHOOL 
University oF CuHIcaco 


Shakespeare's Hamlet. The First Quarto, 1603. Reproduced in fac- 
simile from the copy in the Henry E. Huntington Library. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. viit+ 


[65]. $4.00. 

In the last century editors and students of the text of our earlier literature 
were content, when original editions were unobtainable, to use reprints or 
crude facsimiles. Under the influence of such men as Alfred W. Pollard and 
J. Dover Wilson, however, a new bibliographical technique is being developed 
in which are utilized bits of evidence that previously had been disregarded. 
To supply scholars with material for textual studies it is desirable for Ameri- 
can libraries especially to obtain facsimiles which will reproduce not only the 
text but, as far as possible, all the minutiae of the type, rules, and paper. The 
well-executed facsimile of the First Quarto of Hamlet which the combined 
efforts of the Henry E. Huntington Library and the Harvard University Press 
have furnished us is an excellent example of this superiority of the new type of 
reproduction over the old. 

Of all the plays of Shakespeare, Hamlet has undoubtedly attracted the 
greatest attention of scholars; and of the problems connected with that play, 
few have been more carefully studied than those centering about the pirated 
First Quarto. As only two copies of this edition now exist—one in the British 
Museum, the other in the Huntington Library—investigators have been 
forced very largely to depend upon facsimiles. To most workers this has 
meant a reliance upon the reproductions executed by the newly discovered 
process of photo-lithography in 1879 by William Griggs under the supervision 
of F. J. Furnivall. This facsimile, made from the same copy from which was 
executed the reproduction under review, has, to modern eyes, serious short- 
comings. The running-titles, for instance, were faked. This may seem an in- 
significant blemish but, besides reducing our confidence in the accuracy of the 
reproduction, it deprives us of a bit of typographical evidence concerning the 
production of the volume. 

It is known, from the evidence of the ornaments, that Valentine Sims 
printed the Quarto for Ling and Trundell, despite the fact that—probably 
at the request of the players who desired to stay publication—James Roberts 
had already entered the play in the Stationers Register as his copy (A. W. 
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Pollard, Shakespeare folios and quartos [1909], pp. 52, 66-74). This circum- 
stance and the condition of the text gives us every reason to believe that the 
book was pirated. Nevertheless, it lacks certain characteristics of the “bad” 
quartos; and Professor Frank G. Hubbard (First quarto edition of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet (“University of Wisconsin studies in language and literature,” 
1920], pp. 16-36) has even contended that the edition was a legitimate issue— 
an opinion, however, which has received but little acceptance. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to observe that (as the noticeable imperfections recurring in 
the successive impressions show) the same two pairs of settings of type for 
the headlines were in every forme which printed the text of the play. This 
proves that the printing went on quietly, without interruption. It must not 
be concluded from this that Sims worked with the easy conscience of an 
honest man—he had too much experience in disorderly printing to allow a 
small violation of the regulations to worry him—but it does point out that the 
First Quarto of Hamlet was printed under favorable conditions, a fact which 
accounts for the relatively small number of typographical errors in the edition 
(see Hubbard, pages 9-16, for a list and analysis of the errors). 
Epwin Exiorr WiLLoucHBY 


GrapuaTe Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


Cope: master naturalist. The life and letters of Edward Drinker Cope 


with a bibliography of his writings classified by subject. A study of the 

pioneer and foundation periods of vertebrate paleontology in America. 

By Henry Fairrie.p Ossorn, senior geologist, U.S. Geological 

Survey; honorary curator, department of vertebrate palaeontology, 

American Museum of Natural History. With the co-operation of 

Heten Ann Warren and others. Illustrated with drawings and 

restorations by Cuartes R. Knicut under the direction of Pro- 

FEssOR Cope. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press; 

London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. xvi+740. $5.00. 

American biography and the history of natural science are both distinctly 
enriched by the publication of this extensive and really adequate Life of one 
of the country’s—and the world’s—greatest naturalists and natural phi- 
losophers. The idiosyncratic quality, variety, and abundance of the subject’s 
genius is captured and exhibited for the reader with remarkable skill and 
gratifying success. The book is the outgrowth of years of knowledge and 
experience of general and special studies, and figures against a uniquely suit- 
able background of familiarity alike with Cope and with the field—or fields— 
of his labors. A labor of love and extreme care, it reveals the man directly, 
largely through his correspondence, also by happy just characterization and 
personal reminiscences. It points not a few lessons in science and education, 
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in good government, in appreciation, and in the things that make for the 
progress of knowledge and its advantageous diffusion. It is a balanced book, 
well systematized, picturesquely descriptive, frank and personal, sympathetic 
yet impartial, containing a vast deal of technical information, as a guide to 
the student, and many highly readable pages of dramatic narrative and the 
quotation of brilliant, meaty, or witty sallies by Cope himself. The prepara- 
tion has been painstaking, co-operative, partly a polygenetic compilation, 
analyzed and synthesized de novo; and its inclusiveness is, on the whole, all 
that could be desired. Even its omissions are in good taste, and leave the 
reader in want of nothing essential for a proper understanding of Cope and 
his work. 

Some few errors, of fact, date, or incidental definition, have inadvertently 
crept in, especially of spelling, which are mainly typographical oversights. 
Most of these, presumably, I have mentioned elsewhere (see, e.g., Generat 
Magazine and historical chronicle of the University of Pennsylvania (October, 
1931]). The only serious defect of the book is the absence of a general index, 
which proves a tantalizing drawback when one wishes to refer to the book for 
some special point. The illustrations are admirable, including photographs 
of Cope, his rough drawings, pages from his diaries, and the fine restorations 
of Mr. Knight, now classic. 

The career of Cope (Philadelphia, United States, and the world [1840-97]), 
his specialities, contributions, explorations, interpretations, personal idio- 
syncrasies, successes and trials, even his voluminous publications, must here 
be passed over without a word of summary. But the classified bibliography— 
a composite, comprehensive compilation inclusive of earlier bibliographies, 
listing 1,395 titles and occupying about 150 pages—is especially noteworthy 
and useful; to librarians a valuable reference work in itself. The range of 
topics, scientific and general, is amazing; and the importance not only of some 
but of a very great many of the titles is epochal. An “Alphabetical Key”’ is 
provided. The order is chronological under each subdivision, and the dates 
and general chronological numbers are given in the left margin. The difficul- 
ties of classifying the titles seem to be well met; necessarily there is some 
arbitrary classification due to mixed contents and overlapping, and occasional 
ambiguity of content or emphasis for position. Different groups of animals 
may be treated together or from different standpoints; living and fossil forms 
mixed, treated comparatively, or in the same monograph. There may possibly 
be some apparent mistakes in position; for example, it was at first difficult for 
the reviewer to see why “.g45 on American Triaesic Rhynchocephalia” (p. 631) 
and other like papers should not be listed below under “‘s5. Fossil Reptiles,” 
unless to emphasize and swell the lists of the Rhynchocephalians. This, how- 
ever, is explained when we recall that one representative of the order Rhyncho- 
cephalia is living. By “Fossil Reptiles” is meant extinct orders. There are 
entirely arbitrary sortings as between some of the fauna/ and the group entries. 
A student must always peruse any classification beyond one heading, especial- 
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ly where the data are complex, in order to “get the hang” of it. At best I can 
suspect, rather than assert, that some little rearrangement might be ad- 
vantageous, the difficulties being perhaps in the nature of the materials classi- 
fied rather than in the classification. 

All things considered, this is a first-rate and a most delightful and welcome 


book. 
Wi Harper Davis 


New York City 


Linguistic science in the nineteenth century: methods and results. 
By Hotcer Pepersen. Authorized translation from the Danish 
by Joun Wesster Sparco. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1931. Pp. x +360. $5.00. 


The librarian must always welcome a work of the survey nature; a work 
which, in a comparatively few pages, presents a picture of the development ot 
a science or furnishes the background for a cultural achievement. The libra- 
rian who must deal with books on many subjects requires, besides the bibliog- 
raphies which list the authorities in a given field, adequate histories of these 
fields which will orient the seeker and place the books and their authors in 
the proper relationships with one another. 

The present work attempts to do this for the science of linguistics; and 
whoever seeks from it a rapid but adequate survey of the development of 
the study of language during the nineteenth century will not come away dis- 
appointed. The nineteenth century marks the beginning of the scientific 
study of speech; work before that date had been haphazard, and often based 
upon false assumptions. Due partly to a series of what might be called happy 
accidents, and partly to a change in method of research, the century just 
passed has contributed more to the knowledge of the tongues of mankind, 
their origins and interrelationships, than all the centuries which had come 
before. The methods used and the men who used them are set down in this 
volume in a manner which is at once interesting and brief. 

The method is essentially biographical. Although the chapter headings 
are the names of groups of languages, the unit of approach is the individual 
scholar and his achievements. In spite of this fact, however, the author has 
managed to weave from his material a continuing story of the growth of a 
science. The relationship of each little bit of added knowledge to the whole 
is shown; each man and his achievement fits into the picture. The result is 
essentially satisfying, whether the work be considered as an interesting 
treatise or a source book for information. 

After an introduction of twelve pages, which outlines linguistic knowledge 
up to the beginning of the century, there follow five chapters: 


I. The ancient literary languages of India and Iran become known. 
II. The great linguistic groups of modern Europe: Germanic, Slavonic, Celtic. 
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Il. Lithuanian, Albanian, Armenian. 

IV. The continued study of the classical languages. 

V. The study of non-Indo-European families of languages. 

In these the attempt has evidently been to recount the studies and dis- 
coveries which resulted in our present-day knowledge of the languages of 
today, and of their forerunners. The seeker will find not only an account of 
actual work done and of theories proven or disproven, but will gain also an idea 
of the structure which has been raised, and will be able to see the stones which 
are still to be supplied before that structure will be complete. 

The sixth chapter deals in the same way with inscriptions and archaeologi- 
cal discoveries, and the study of the history of writing. The seventh chapter 
outlines the methods of comparative linguistics, giving particular importance 
to the study of phonetics, to which is due so many of the discoveries which 
have placed the science on a firm basis. The last chapter discusses what is 
known concerning the linguistic affinities of the Indo-Europeans, their home, 
and their civilization. 

Adequate bibliographies are included in the text. The entire work is lav- 
ishly illustrated with the portraits of the important scholars in the field, as 
well as examples of alphabet and inscriptions. Linguistic maps are also in- 
cluded, wherever they may prove helpful in understanding the text. The li- 
brarian will particularly welcome the general index, which includes the dates 
of each man with his listing. The separate index of words will be more valu- 
able to the actual student of linguistics. 

This work should prove useful to the reference librarian as a starting-point 
—and in many cases, as an ending point—for material on linguistic questions. 
It will prove especially useful to the cataloguer and classifier not only as a 
source for names and dates but also as a means of identifying the relationship 


of a given book to the science as a whole. 
M. 


GrapuaTeE Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


What people want to read about. By Doucias Waptes and Ratpu W. 
Tyzer. Chicago: American Library Association and University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 312. $3.50. 

It is a fortunate circumstance which has attracted to the sphere of library 
practice two careful workers experienced in the techniques of objective 
measurement of cultural and social life. Their work is no ruthless invasion by 
myopic manipulators of slide rules, logarithmic tables, and correlation ma- 
chines. The investigators are “a little more than kin and less than kind”’ in 
relation to the library world and so apply their measuring instruments with 
courtesy, sensitivity, and with a respect for literary values. Measurers and 
calculators that they are, they never lose sight of the personal and cultural 
nature of the situation with which they are dealing. 
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The purpose of the study is to develop a method of discovering the reading 
interests of any group of people who are alike in certain respects, such as sex, 
occ’ration, environment, and the like. In order to keep the study within 
controllable limits, fiction, poetry, humor, history, and technology were ex- 
cluded from the study. A representative list of 117 topics was developed by 
analyzing five volumes of the Reader’s digest and two volumes of the Reader's 
guide to periodical literature. As articles were read they were classified under 
appropriate topics until the reading of new articles ceased to yield additional 
headings. A convenient form of this list of topics was constructed and then 
submitted to thirty-seven different groups with the request that they indicate 
their interest in each of the topics. 

The data which are given in full show the range of interest among groups of 
varying age, sex, schooling, occupation, location, and reading habits. For 
librarians and educational officers who wish to study the interests of a special 
group, a complete and simple account of the procedure is included. There is a 
well-organized chapter for the reader who is interested in evaluating the pro- 
cedure used in constructing the check-list of topics and in computing and 
tabulating the data. The Appendix gives the check-list of topics used in the 
investigation and a table showing the interest of each of the groups canvassed 
in the 117 topics. 

No one can charge the authors with superficiality of treatment, for they 
pursue every lead to its remotest end; they anticipate every criticism and leave 
no question concerning their procedure unanswered. The organization of the 
chapters shows that they had the good sense to offer their fare cafeteria style, 
that is, the reader may conveniently choose what satisfies his needs and may 
pass by the rest. There is food for the reader, the librarian, the educationist, 
and the research student. 

It would be too optimistic to conclude that book-selecting by librarians 
can be reduced to an objective and more or less mechanical procedure. Never- 
theless the study does suggest that librarians can ascertain somewhat more 
accurately the possible preferences of their potential readers. The effortless 
checking of topics is not identical with the complex process which we call 
reading, yet the authors have demonstrated by their statistical procedure the 
existence of a variety of hitherto neglected potential reading interests. 

If I were a librarian I would not swallow the results of this study, hook, 
line, and sinker. But my anxiety would be considerably aroused by the 
authors’ conclusion that of the topics on which most non-fiction is supplied by 
public libraries only three are of most interest to the people as a whole. It 
would interest me to discover that sex, amount of schooling, and occupation 
differentiate reading interests more widely than any other factors. I should 
become curious to know to which of these groups my readers belong. In fact, 
I might even begin to be concerned about knowing more accurately the com- 
position and characteristics of my readers. In the meantime, I should care- 
fully examine the data which the authors have already accumulated and 


ANG! 
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tabulated to see if they furnish immediate guidance to some of my perplexing 
problems of selecting and purchasing books. I would discover, for example, 
that if I had a large group of housewives among my clientéle, I should be on 
the alert for titles pertaining to child training, education, the changing status 
of women, and medical progress. 

Of the various recommendations made, the authors anticipate solutions to 

the reading problem with too much optimism in two cases. First, in addressing 
themselves to publishers, they overlook the economic inability of a great 
mass of people to purchase books at current prices. Second, carried away by 
the surprisingly large number and variety of serious interests of all the groups 
as revealed by their study, they overestimate the average person’s reading 
effort. 
The lack of interest in biography as revealed by the study is contrasted 
with the apparently great interest as revealed by actual circulation. In this 
case and possibly in others, the interest pattern may have merely paper value 
as contrasted with actual value as shown in circulation data. This very dis- 
crepancy with respect to biography may eventually demonstrate the limited 
value of the authors’ measuring instrument in determining library policy. At 
present, biography is available and it does circulate. Not until the topics of 
relatively great interest, as shown by the study, are made available in readable 
volumes, will we know whether they have been hitherto neglected. 

The authors repeatedly point out that a half-dozen variables determine 
whether a publication will actually be read but they, quite properly, do not 
concern themselves with the control of these variables at this time. However, 
it may develop that one or more of these factors may have as much to do with 
increasing and improving the reading habits of the people as the discovery of 
their interests. Until then, the data in the present study furnish the next step 


in increasing the amount of reading of books. 
Henry Harap 


Western Reserve UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE University of Chicago Graduate Library School will 

offer three fellowships of $1,500 each for the academic year 

1932-33. Applications must be on file on or before March 1, 
1932. Before making application for a fellowship, prospective candi- 
dates should determine whether or not they are eligible for admission 
to the Graduate Library School. Forms to be used in making applica- 
tion for admission and for fellowships may be obtained by writing the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


reference service which The Book of 
Knowledge gives is twofold. Material is ar- 
ranged so that the children can easily find for 
themselves the things they want to know; and 
information is presented so attractively that they 
love to read it. 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in Stanford University, and Margaret Lima 
in Children’s Reading, reporting upon an investi- 
gation of children’s reading interests made in the 
course of a study of the traits of gifted children, 
say ‘‘1827 school children of grades one to eight 
were asked to list the four or five books that they 
had most enjoyed reading during the past year 
(p. 73) .... with the exception of The Book of 


Knowledge, all of the most liked books are 
fiction” (p. 75). 


Another valuable contribution of The Book of 
Knowledge to children’s welfare is its abundance 
of character-building material. Articles, answers 
to questions, biographies, stories, poems and 
pictures instill in the child a love of truth, loy- 
alty, self-reliance and other desirable standards 
of behavior that must be established in the years 
of childhood. 


A guide to the material in The Book of 
Knowledge especially adapted to the building 
of character will be sent free to libraries on re- 
quest. Write for your copy today. 


Free to Libraries—Guide to Character-building 
in The Book of Knowledge 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 


2 West 45th Street New York, N.Y. 
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